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unexcelled  facilities  for  the  transaction   of  every 
description  of  banking  business. 


Make  a  Record 

of 
Your  Securities 

For  the  convenience  of  those  de- 
siring to  make  a  record  of  their 
securities,  for  ready  reference, 
we  have  prepared  a  concise  and 
convenient  form  with  spaces  for 
entering  the  name  of  the  security, 
date  of  purchase,  amount,  pur- 
chase price,  annual  income,  time 
of  interest  or  dividend  payment, 
time  of  maturity,  etc.  Such  a 
record  is  almost  indispensable 
for  security  holders. 

A  copy  of  the  Security  Record 
Form  will  be  gladly  sent  on 
request. 

Investm.nt   L       C       A    »/•  CO   fi,  f         Established 
Securities   A«  C'  A  WE  3  CC  UO.         ^ 

UNION  BANK  BLDG.,  TORONTO 

TRANSPORTATION   BLDG.,  MONTREAL 
74  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


THE 


TOURIST 
ROUTE 

OF  CANADA 


The  Limitless  Lake  and  River  Area  known  as 

The  Highlands  of  Ontario 

Affords  ideal  Summer  Resorts  for  the  camper,  canoeist  and 
fisherman.     Game  and  Fish  abound.     Hotel  accommodation 


excellent.     The  district  includes  : — 


Vluskoka  Lakes 
Algonquin  Park 


Georgian  Bay 
Lake  of  Bays 


GRAND   TRUNK  SYSTEM  HOTELS 

The  Delight  of  the  Refined 

No  finer  Hotel  Service  on  the  Continent 


THE  CHATEAU 

LAURIER 

Ottawa,  Ont. 

35O  Rooms 

Rates  S2.50 

and  up. 


THE  FORT 

GARRY 

Winnipeg,  Man. 

3OO  Rooms 

Rates  S2.00 

and  up. 


THE 

MACDONALD 

Edmonton, Alta 

2OO  Rooms 

Rates  $2.00 

and  up. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  ALPS 

Canadian  Rockies Mount  RobsonUoute 

Traversed  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  offers  new 
wonders  to  the  traveller  and  tourist  and  unsurpassed  scenery.  This 
newly  developed  and  beautiful  mountain  country  has  an  "especial 
interest  for  the  Alpinist  and  Big  Game  Hunter. 

ALASKA 

The  scenic  placid  Sea  Route  through  the  new  Northern  Revela- 
tion. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Steamships  are  the  finest  in  the  North 
Pacific  Coast  Service,  operating- bet  ween  geatile.  Wash.,  Vancouver, 
B.C..  Victoria,  H.C..  Prince  Rupert,  B.C.  and  Alaska. 

For  full  information,  descriptive  literature,  etc.,  write  any  Agent 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Svstem. 


G.  T.   BELL, 

Passenger  Traffic  Ma.na.gc 


W.  S.  COOKSON, 


"That  the  Canadian  Government  shall  secure  with- 
out delay  the  completion  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway 
from  Riviere  du  Loup,  through  New  Brunswick  and 
Truro,  Nova  Scotia." 

Thus   read  the   68th  of  the    resolutions  forming   the 
basis  of  Confederation. 


Intercolonial  Ry. 
Prince  Edward  I.  Ry. 


1872  Fint  through  train  b 

StJohoindtbUfu    .    . 
1880  Uvu.  St.  John.  H»lifu. 


1917 


Winnipeg    -     Cochrane    -    Quebec 

Montreal    -    St.  John 

Halifax  -  The  Sydneys 

Charlottetown 


^E^tnu*  -^sawr  "HISTS? 

urinninorf     rtnahAT     *• p-  BRADY,  Montreal  -  naiiiax 

G«»-M^..<,*-i57!L.«»~;    stJohn 


EVERY  PUBLICATION 
Is  a  Leader  In  Its  Field. 

The    MacLean    Publications    hold    the 
pulse  of  every  Canadian  activity ',  pro- 
viding   the   public   -with   timely    and 
reliable  news    and    information. 

Every  paper  and  magazine  is  an  authority  in  its 
particular  circle  and  has  a  steadily  growing 
Canadian  circulation  resulting  from  the  publica- 
tion of  only  live,  interesting  subjects  by  the  best 
authorities  and  writers. 

These  are  the  MacLean 
Publications 

Weekly — Canadian  Grocer,  Hardware  and  Metal, 
Financial  Post,  Canadian  Machinery  and 
Manufacturing  News. 

Semi-Monthly—  Sanitary    Engineer,    Plumber  and 
Steamfitter,  Farmer's  Magazine. 

Monthly — Bookseller  and  Stationer,  Power  House, 
Printer  and  Publisher,  Dry  Goods  Review, 
Men's  Wear  Review,  Marine  Engineering, 
Canadian  Foundryman,  MacLean's  Magazine. 

Sample  copies  sent  on  request  with  sub- 
scription prices  and  advertising    rates. 

THE 
MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Limited 
J43  University  Avenue,  Toronto 


YOU  NEED  A  COPY 


of  this 


CATALOGUE 

If  you're  a  Church,  Sunday  School  or  Y.P.S.  worker 


Contains  64  big  pages  of  interesting  aud  helpful 
Church,  Sunday  School,  and  Y.P.S.  Supplies 
with  suggestions  for  their  use. 

There's  a  Copy  for  You. 


unt 

CHURCH    AND    GERRARD     STREETS.  TORONTO 


The  Year's  Best  Canadian 
Books 

A  CANADIAN  TWILIGHT 

And  other  Poems  of  War  and  of 
Peace 
By 
Bernard   Freeman  Trotter 
Cloth          -           $1.25 

MORE  LETTERS  FROM 
BILLY 
By  the  Author  cf 
"A  Sunny  Subaltern" 
Art  Boards       -       $1.00 

HEART  OF  THE  HILLS 
By 
Albert  Durrant  Watson 
Cloth          -           $1.25 

ON  THE  FRINGE  OF  THE 
GREAT  FIGHT 
By  Col.  George  G.  Nasmlth, 
C.M.G. 
Cloth          -           $1.60 

IRISH  LYRICS  AND 
BALLADS 
By 
Rev.  James  B.  Dollard 
Cloth          -           $1.35 

THE  FIRST  CANADIANS 
IN  FRANCE 
By 
Lieut.-Col.  F.  MeKelvey  Bell 
Cloth          -           $1.35 

CANADIAN  POETS 
Edited  by 
John  W.  Garvln,  B.A. 
Cloth,  Octavo       -       $3.00 

FROM  MONTREAL  TO  VIMY 
RIUCE  AND  BEYOND 

Letters  to   His   Mother  by 
Lieut.  Clifford  Almoa  Wells, 
B.A. 

Edited  by  Dr.  0.  C.  S.  Wal- 
lace, former  Chancellor 
of  McMaster  University. 

Cloth,  with  Portraits,  $1.35 

THE  MAJOR 
By  Ralph  Connor 
Cloth          -           $1.40 

ANNE'S  HOUSE  OF  DREAMS 
By  L.  M.  Montgomery 
Cloth          -          $1.35 

CONFEDERATION  AND  ITS 
LEADERS 
By  M.  0.  Hammond 
Cloth,  Octavo,  with  seven- 
teen lull  page  Portraits. 
Price          -           $3.00 

UNDER  SEALED  ORDERS 
By  H.  A.  Cody 
Cloth          -           $1.35 

UP  THE  HILL  AND  OVER 
By 

Isabel  Ecclestone  Mackay 
Cloth           -           $1.35 

THE  LIFEOF  JAMES  J    HILL 
By  Joseph  Gilpin  Pyle 
Cloth,  Octavo,    2   volumes, 
Illustrated    -    $6.00 

MCCLELLAND,  QOODCHILD 

and  STEWART,  LIMITED 

PUBLISHERS 

266-268  KING  STREET  WEST,  TORONTO 

If  there  is  ONE  Book  you  ought  to  read  about 
the  WAR  it  is 

Germany  at  Bay 

with  Introduction  by  Field  Marshall  French 
By  Major  Haldane  Macfall 

Portraits  and  Maps 
Cloth,  304  Pages.  $1.75  Post  Paid. 

A  most  important  book  for  Everybody 

The  Meaning  of  Prayer 

By  H.  E.  Fosdick 

155th  Thousand  ready.     Price  6O  cts.  net. 
Post  Paid. 

UPPER  CANADA  TRACT  SOCIETY 

James  M.  Robertson,  Depositary 
2  RICHMOND  STREET  EAST        -        TORONTO 


MORE     CANADIAN    FACTS 

Your  Library—  surely  you  are  building'  one  up  —  needs  above  all  else 
books  of  Canadian  History.  Do  you  know  these  ? 

THE  STORY  OF  TECUMSEH-By  Norman  Gurd 

Canada's  early  history  is  closely  bound  up  with  the  life  of  the  famous 
Indian  Chief.  This  book,  in  the  Canadian  Heroes  Series,  gives  him 
worthy  treatment.  The  book  is  illustrated  in  half-tone  and  color 
plates  with  specially  decorated  cover. 

Cloth  ......................................  SI  .00 

THE  STORY  OF  ISAAC  BROCK—  By  Walter  R.  Nursery 

Another  book  of  the  Canadian    Heroes   Series,  similarly   illustrated 
and  bound.     This  one  built  round  the  life  of  another  Canadian  Hero. 
..............................................  85C. 

MARTYRS  OF  NIW  FRANCE  -Bj  W.  S.  Herrington 
Cloth  ........................................  6Oc. 

HEROINES  OF  CANADIAN  HISTORY-  By  W.  S.  Htrrington 
Cloth  ........................................  3Oc. 

Side  lights  on  Canadian  History  treated  by  an  authority. 

EGERTON  RYERSON  AND  EDUCATION  IN  UPPER  CANADA 
—By  ).  H.  Pulnam 

No  man  has  wielded  more  lasting  or  a  more  striking  influence  on 

Eastern    Canada     than     Egerton     Ryerson—  Preacher,     Politician, 

Educationist.     This  is  an  adequate  presentation  of  his  life  and  work. 

PRICES    QUOTED    COVER    POSTAGE 


WILLIAM  BRIGGS  p"bllftfc)SS11  !nd0JN'Tn  5ti 


THE    DOMINION    COMPANY    FOR    THE 
PEOPLE    OF    THE    DOMINION 


ESTABLISHED  1889 

Profits  to  Policyholders 
Unexcelled. 

Strength  and  Earning  Power 
Combined. 


Year  Gross  Surplus 

1901  $    131,146.00 

1906  206,477.00 

1911  415,227.00 

1916  1,037,999.28 


FE 


THE    DOMINION    L 

Assurance    Company 
HEAD    OFFICE  -  WATERLOO,    ONT. 


The  BROWN   BROTHERS 

Limited 

Manufacturing   Stationers 


Account   Books 
Loose  Leaf  Systems 
Memorandum  Books 
Fine  Leather  Goods 
Stationery,  Etc. 
Simcoe  Photo  Albums 


Simcoe  and  Pearl  Streets 

TORONTO 


FINAL  CROP  ESTIMATE  FOR   1917 

Slightly  higher  than  preliminary  estimates  on 

pages  2,  3,  5,  etc. 

Total  value  of  .-ill  fid.!  crops,  $1 . 1  U,<i:!<),4:)0— highest  on 
i-fi  ord.  exceeding  the  billion  mark  for  the  first  time, 
viz.:  (Jrain.  *s  7. ',">•"'-  :'.."!() :  potatoes  and  susjar  beets. 
$81,5»8,200;  fodder  crops,  .tls7.oOo,900. 

Total    wheat    yield,    i':;::.7  lJ,Viii    bushels,    from      !-t.7.">,s.-)0 
acres,  compared  with  L<^.7S1,(X}0  bushels  in  1910.     Aver- 
•  yield,   l-"i.7.1  bushels  per  acre;  in  191G,  17.10. 

Province  of  Ontario 

\Vc  are  prepared  to  solve  the  Housing  Problem 
for  the  Towns  and  Cities  of  Ontario,  and  invite 
correspondence  from  the  City  Councils  and 
Hoard  of  Trade. 

W.N.  McEachren  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

Royal  Bank  Building    -    Toronto,  Canada 


^  Bennett  &  Wright  Co. 

Limited 

Contractors 

For  Plumbing,  Heating,  Electric  Wiring, 
Ventilation  and  Vacuum  Cleaners. 

ESTIMATES    FURNISHED 

and 
WORK    GUARANTEED 

72  QUEEN   ST.  EAST 
Toronto        -        -        Canada 


THE  NAME  "CANADA 

"Canada"  is  probaibly  derived  from  the  Huron  word 
"Kanada"  (accented  on  second  syllable),  which  means 
"a  village  or  settlement."  The  early  French  writers  used 
the  term  "Canadien"  to  designate  the  Algonquin  tribes 
on  or  near  the  St.  Lawrence,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Algonkin  and  Micmac.  Jacques  Cartier  applied  the 
name  Canada  to  the  country  adjacent  to  Stadacona 
(Quebec),  the  chief  of  which  he  designated  as  "the 
King  of  Canada."  "Canada"  does  not  appear  technic- 
ally until  1791,  when  the  name  was  used  in  a  constitu- 
tion given  to  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  which 
comprised  the  territory  north  of  the  Great  Lakes  that 
had  for  the  preceding  17  years  been  part  of  the  "Pro- 
vince of  Quebec"  (according  to  the  Quebec  Act  of  1714). 


THREE  CANADIAN  ACHIEVEMENTS 

(1)  The  great  Canadian  telescope  of  the  Dominion  Ob- 
servatory  at   Victoria,   B.C.,   which   is  larger   than   any 
telescope  now  in  use,  and  will  be,  for  a  time  at  least, 
the  largest  in  the  world.     This  72-inch  reflecting  tele- 
scope represents  the  very  latest  advances  in  astronomi- 
cal and  engineering  science,  and  is  not  only  the  largest 
but  the  most  complete  and  convenient  in  operation  of 
any  ever  built. 

(2)  The  new  Quebec  Bridge,  with  its  two  railway  tracks 
and  two  passenger  roads,  and  its  vast  single  span  of 
1,800  feet,  the  Forth  Bridge  coming  next  with  a  span 
of  1,710  feet. 

(:?)  The  new  Government  railway  terminal  docks  at 
Halifax,  N.S.,  which  are  the  greatest  in  the  world,  and 
capable  of  accommodating  the  largest  of  the  modern  sea 
leviathans,  to  cost  $30,000,000. 


CANADA'S     FOUR     WAR     LOANS 

First,  November,  1915 $100,000,000 

Second,  September,   1916 100,000,000 

Third,  March,  1917    .  . .  , 150,000,OOC 

Fourth,  November,  1917 , , , 40Q,000,0<)<) 


The  Most  Positive  Insurance 

>nw  USFFUL^L/FE 


Is  Graduation    for  Business  Service  from   one 

of   Shaw's   Business   Schools   of  Toronto. 

Free  Catalogue  explains  courses  and  methods. 

Write  for  it-  address 

W.  H.   SHAW,  President 
HARRY  EDWARDS  &  SON 

"Letter  Experts" 

MULTIGRAPH   LETTERS 

MAILING  LISTS  AD.  LETTERS  COMPOSED 

ONE    FACT-BEST    PRODUCED    ANYWHERE 


ADDRESSING  FOLDING  DUPLICATING,  ETC. 

152   Bay  St.,  Toronto.  Adelaide  3313. 

Cleaning    ^   Dyeing 

Orders  Promptly  and  Carefully   Attended  to  and 
at  Reasonable  Prices.  Write  for  Price  List. 

"MYVAUET"    Limited 

Expert  Cl«>ar»cr»  and  Dyers 
30   ADELAIDE   ST.   WEST  ...  TORONTO 

Main  59O9.  Use  Parcel  Poat. 


133RICHMONDSTWEST 

TfoaoNTo  GANADA 


CANADA  PERMANENT 
Mortgage    Corporation 

Toronto  Street         -         Toronto 


Established  1855. 

President  — W.  G,  Gooderham. 
First  Vice-Pre*  ident— W.  D.  Matthews. 
Second  Vice-President— R.  S.  Hudson. 
Joint  General  Managers  — 
B.  S.  Hudson.        John  Massey. 
Superintendent   of    Branches     and     Secretary- 
George  H.  Smith. 

Paid-up  Capital  ...  $  6',ooo,coo.oo 
Reserve  Fund  (earned)  -  -  5,250,000.00 
Investments  ....  31,557,661,82 

DEPOSITS 

The  Corporation  is  a 

LEGAL  DEPOSITORY  FOR 

TRUST  FUNDS 

Every  facility  is  afforded  Depositors.  Deposits 
may  be  made  and  withdrawn  by  mail  with 
perfect  convenience.  Deposits  of  one  dollar  and 
upwards  are  welcomed.  Interest  at 

Three  and  One-Half  Per  Cent. 

per  annum  is  credited  and  compounded  twice  a 
year. 

DEBENTURES 

For  sums  of  one  hundred  dollars  and  upwards 
we  issue  Debentures  bearing  a  special  rate  of 
interest,  for  which  coupons  payable  half-yearly 
are  attached.  They  may  be  made  payable  in  one 
or  more  years,  as  desired.  They  are  a 

LEGAL  INVESTMENT 
FOR    TRUST    FUNDS 


•DITION 


5000  FACTS  ABOUT  CANADA 


INDEX 

Agriculture  

3 

Methodist   

...  62 

Annual  Progress  

Alberta  

2 
38 

Mining    
Miscellaneous  
Milling   

::::;:I8 

35 

Area  

6 

Montreal    

12 

Banking   
Bond  Issues  

6-7 

22 

Mountains  
New  Brunswick  

Nova  Scotia  

75 
....44 
...44-45 

British  Columbia  

.39-40 

Ontario    

...45-47 

Cities  

8-21 

Parks  

37 

Canadian  Northern  

54 

Population    

..37-38 

Canadian  Pacific  

56 

Post-Offices     

38 

Dairying  

4 

Predictions  re  Canada  . 

...  2 

Education  

21 

Presbyterian   

63 

Electric  Railways    

56 

Prince  Edward  Island 

...  48 

Exports  of  Products 

..7-33 

Provinces  

.39-53 

First  Things  

24 

Pulpwood    

26 

Financial  

..22-23 

Ouebee  

.  .  48-50 

Fisheries    

26 

Railways    

...53-60 

Forestry    
Grand    Trunk  

26 
.   .58-60 

Religions    
Saskatchewan  

.  .  60-62 
..61-52 

Historic  Facts    
Immigration 

27 

Savings  of  People  22 
Telephones  and  Telegraphs-  •  •  .64 

Indians    28 
Industrial    (See  "Manufacturing-)" 

Temperance  64-65 
Timber    26 

Insurance  

.28-29 

Toronto   

...17-19 

Irrigation  

29 

Trade  

...66-67 

Labor  

29 

WAR  FACTS   

...68-70 

Live  Stock    

25 

Water  Powers,  etc  

70 

Manitoba  

35 

Western  Canada  

71 

Manufacturing    

..    .31-34 

Wheat  . 

4 

Marine  and  Canals  .... 

35       Winnipeg  

20 

"COUNTRY  OF  MINE" 

Country  of  mine  that  gave  me  birth, 

Land  of  the  maple  and  the  pine, 
What  richer  gift  has  this  round  earth 

Thau  these  fair  fruitful  fields  of 

Like  sheets  of  gold  thy  harvests  ran  _.i«l> 

( llowing  beneath  the  August  sun;      l 

Thy  white  peaks  soar, 

Thy  cataracts  roar, 

Thy  forests  stretch  from  s'.io"?  to  shore; 
Untamed  thy  Northern  prair'.e's  lie 
I'lidpr  an  open,  boundless  •sbv; 

Vi-t  one  thing  more  our  l-e;?rts  implore- 
That  greatness  may  not  pass  •<  bee  by! 

—By  Helena  Coleman,   in  "Marching  Men" 
J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons  Limited.  London  end  Toronto. 


CANADA'S  ANNUAL  STORY  OF  PROGRESS 


]916. 


1917. 


Production     (crops,     forests. 

mines,    fisheries)     

1,273,  734  M2 

1,507,68 

Field   crop   value    

886,000,000 

1,089,6S7,000 

Wheat  crop  value  

3  1  KO'96,400 

431,S74,000 

Western   wheat  crop    (busrh.) 

2  12,  :;i  i.odii 

213,000,000 

Dairy   exports    

29,623,977 

41,498,187 

Railway  net  earn'gs,  191'3-16. 

$32,111,973 

$81,346,395" 

Railway  mileage   

:;3.^2 

37,434 

Electric  R.R.  mileage  

2,102 

2,192 

Bank  clearings  

10,337,187,917 

1  2,332,  S21,94!) 

Bank  deposits  (Oct.)  

1,303',327.<;:M 

1,480,839.299 

Canada's  borrowings    

316,917,362 

723,323,000 

Net  public  debt  (Dec.  31,  1917)  

.    $976.!: 

-Population 

7,600,000 

7,  (HI  0,000 

Fire  insurance  in  force   

Life  insurance  in  force  

1,311,616,677 

Post  offices  

13,348 

13,037 

Total  trade  

1.417,378,298 

2.24!i.l70.171 

Imports  

3(54.303.79(5 

1,097,793.40:', 

Kxports    

88^872,50-2 

1,151,376,768 

immigration    

tS,537 

73,393, 

Government   revenue  

172,147.s:',N 

23-J,  701,294 

Mfg.  Capital,  1911  and  1916. 

1,  247.3s:;,  CUD 

1.994.103,272 

Mfg.   exports    

242,034,998 

177.000,000 

Kmployees    

3<)2,3:;o 

3!  1,883 

A  «T  icu  1  1  u  ral    e  \ports 

249,661,194 

373,000,OJO 

Animal    products   exports.  .  .  . 

103,000,000 

128,0 

Mineral    exports    

i:i;.3S9,861 

S.3,000,000 

Mineral   production    (1871).. 

170.000.000 

193.000,000 

Fishery  products   (1870)  

33,s60,708 

39,208  :;7S 

Fisheries-,  exports    

22,377,977 

24,889,253 

!•"<>  ,-<»i  product  s   ......  

172,880^060 

17:1.000,  ooo 

Si    exports    .  .  .  .•:  .     

31  271,400 

56,0< 

T.  lephones    ."  

333  000 

3  IS.  121 

V\  ater  power  development    .  . 

1,7  13.000],  .p. 

1.813,210 

I'.'iiMing    permits    .  .l  

36,049,970 

29,591,678 

Savings     of     people    .  „  

SOO.OOO.dOll 

l.72r»,i  <»{•),  17:: 

Telephone    (  'apit;H     

74,284,99-] 

76,920,314 

AGRICULTURAL  FACTS 

CANADA'S  BILLION  BUSHEL  GRAIN  YIELD 


Field  Crops,  Canada. 
Fill  wheat 

1916  bu. 

17  .390  000 

1917  bu. 
16  034  000 

Sprim1'    wheat     

"45,191,000 

I  1  3,500 

All  wheat    
Oats 

2(i2.7Sl,000 

no  "11,000 

249.147.5iui 
4:19  ,v'3,100 

Harlev  :  

42,770, 

.5Si,310,6oO 

Kye   
Flax  . 

2,876,400 

V'.3S>.Sll(i 

4.194,950 
7.455.470 

<'aiia<!a'*  chief  occupation  is  agriculture.  Fifty  per  cent. 
of  value  of  annual  production  (per  1911  census)  was 
in  field  crops,  farm  animals,  cheese,  butter,  fruits  and 
vegetables:  40  per  cent,  in  form  of  manufactures,  and 
10  per  cent  from  mines,  forests  and  fisheries. 

Canada's    field    crops    value    show    steady    increase:    1901, 
!MSi;3.<HiO,000;     1916,    .t.v«<>,iiWM">i>:     1917      (est.)     $J 
987,000. 

Canada's  field  crop  values  have  increased  fivefold  since 
1901. 

Canada  is  a  billion-dollar  country  for  the  first  time  in 
field  crops  value.  Preliminary  estimate,  1917,  $1,089,- 
i;^7.tK>0;  (increase  of  $203,000,000  over  1916).  Wheat 
represented  *4r>l,s:  u>00;  oats,  $236,142,000;  hay,  clover 
and  alfalfa.  sl45.:;(il.<>oO;  potatoes,  $81,3.3.1,000;  other 
grain  crops,  $13(1,00(1.700;  other  root  and  fodder  crops, 
$40)974,700. 

Canada's    area    sown    to    all  .kinds    of    field    crops,    1917, 
49,350,37-0  acres.     Total  area  harvested,  1916,  4$ 
acres. 

Canada's  area  of  cereal  and  hoed  crops,  1917.  2,210,71-') 
acres.  Or  grand  total  acreage  of  all  crops,  1917, 
51,561,085. 

Over  half  of  Canada's  estimated  invested  capital  was  in 
farm  values  (census  of  1911),  viz.,  $4,231,000,000,  out 
of  $8,363,000,000;  and  more  than  half  of  Canada's  popu- 
lation is  engaged  in  the  agricultural  industry. 

Canada's  grain  and  fodder  yield  9  per  cent,  greater  in 
1917  than  in  1916;  prices  for  both.  40  per  cent  higher. 
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WHEAT  FACTS 

Canada's  wheat  is  the  finest  in  the  world,  weighing  62-65 
Ibs.  to  the  bushel,  of  unequalled  quality. 

Canada's  wheat  crop  value,  1917,  $451.874,000;  1916, 
$344,096,400;  increase  of  $107,777,600. 

Canada's  average  wheat  yield,  1916,  17-10  bushels  per 
acre;  United  States,  12.1  bushels. 

Canada's  wheat  area  sown,  1917,  14,755,800  acres.  Aver- 
age yield,  16.77  bushels.  Area  sown,  1916,  15,369,709 
acres.  Average  yield,  17.10  bushels. 

Canada's  wheat  exports,  value,  1916-17,  $244.394,586; 
compared  with  $172,896,445  for  1915-16,  and  $74,293,548 
for  1914-15. 

Canada's  wheat  and  flour  export  value,  1916-17,  $291,000,- 
000,  or  25  per  cent,  of  total  exports  of  Canadian  pro- 
duce, representing  an  advance  in  wheat  price  of  92  per 
cent,  over  year  before. 

Canadian  Government  fixed  price  of  wheat,  1917,  on  basis 
of  $2.21  per  bushel  for  No.  1  Northern  at  Fort  William. 
-Highest  price  on  record. 

Great  Britain  and  Allies  need  460,000,000  bushels  of  wheat 
from  Canada  and  United  States.  Canada  should  spare 
H'0.000,000  of  the  1917  crop. 

United  States  produces  a  grain  crop  of  about  5  billion 
bushels;  Canada  has  land  enough  to  produce  as  much. 

DIARYING  FACTS 

Canada's  butter  and  cheese  production,  1916,  $62,478,977, 
viz.:  Butter,  $26,966,355;  cheese,  $35,512,622.  Adding 
output  of  condenseries,  milk  and  cream  sold  in  cities, 
and  home-made  butter,  makes  estimated  total  dairy  out- 
put of  $120,000,000. 

('••an  a  da's  dairy  products  exports,  1916-17.  $41,498,197,  viz.: 
Butter,  $2,491,992;  casein,  $5,196;  cheese,  $36,721,136; 
cream  (fresh),  $777,771;  cream  and  milk  (condensed), 
$1,371,6.10.  Total  exports  highest  on  record,  exceeding 
I'M. l-]<;  by  $1J. 824,2,20. 

Canada's  dieese  exports,  !!7  years,  1880-1917,  $610,822,045; 
butter,  $85,115,925. 

Canada's  cheese  exports  (in  Ibs.),  1915,  137,601,661;  1916, 
108,961,583;  1917,  180,733,426. 
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LIVE  STOCK  FACTS 

Canada's  farm  live  stock,  as  on  June  30,  1917,  13,526,219, 
viz.:  Horses,  3.035,254;  milch  cows,  2. (542,709;  other 
cattle,  3,325,013;  sheep,  2,009,717;  swine,  2,513,526.  De- 
crease of  1,157,684,  in  six  years.  Total  number  on  June 
30,  1916,  13,687,272.  Decrease  of  161.053  in  year;  and 
decrease  of  525.390  over  1915. 

la's  live  stock  value  increased  by  three  times  in  15 
years,  or  from  $268,000,000  in  1901  to  over  $800,000,000 

Canada    bought,    1917-18,    live.    $543,545;     seeds,     $1,771,- 
S7H;    vegetables,     $3,868,185;     butter,     $278,834;     eggs, 
,27& 

Canada  sold:  Animal  and  agricultural  products,  $515.172,- 
520;  cattle,  166,236,  valued  at  $7.895,242;  horses,  32,416, 
valued  at  $5,757,411;  sheep,  59,339,  valued  at  $4<i.- 
bacon  and  hams,  $43,915,595;  butter,  $2,640,331;  cheese, 
$38,346,909;  apples.  582,162  barrels,  valued  at  $2,039,- 
062;  grain.  .f:!nO,2l5S,401;  flour,  $47,473,474;  eggs,  $3,- 
941. 

Canada's   Sales,   191(5-17,   of   agricultural   and    animal   pro- 
ducts, including  grain,  live  stock,  dairy  products,  meats, 
22,463,275. 

Exports  of  l.eei',  .^7.  i:',3,98S;  of  dressed  and  cured  meats, 
27— increase  of  30  per  cent,  over  1916. 

Canada's  br.con   exports:    1915.   72.041,299  Ihs.;   1916,    144,- 
•!    11  is.:    Hi  17,  207,284,673  Ibs. 

Cattle  value  increase.  1901-1911,  $24,755,000 — 14  per  cent. 

Canada's  increase  of  cows,  1900-1910.  7  per  cent.;  milk 
production,  same  period,  43  per  cent.  Average  yield  of 
milk,  1900.  2.S5H  Ibs.  per  cow;  1910,  3,805  Ihs. 

Canada  had  .°>,44(>  cheese  and  butter  factories  in  1916. 


CANADA'S  NATURAL  PRODUCTION,     1917. 

1TTHT.  1917. 

Field  crops   A    >sti.  194,900 

Forests 172  830,000  :'0,000 

Mines 177,201,534  I'.i5,o00,000 

ries  .  .  50.000,000 


$1,275.7::     - 


CANADA  3  AREA 

Province.  Total  Acres. 

Alberta 163,382,400 

British   Columbia    227,747,200 

Manitoba 161,172,298 

New  Brunswick    17,910,498 

Nova   Scotia    13,713,771 

Prince  Edward  Island 1,307,991 

Ontario 260,647,636 

Quebec 452,373,601 

Saskatchewan 161,088,000 

North-West  Territories  .  .  .  795,023,360 

Yukon 132,528,640 


Square  Miles. 

255,285 

355,855 

251,832 

27,985 

21,428 

2,184 

407,262 

706,834 

251,700 

1,242,224 

207,076 


Totals 2,386,985,395  3.729,665 

Canada  is  bounded  by  three  oceans;  its  13,000  miles  of 
coast  line  is  nearly  equal  to  half  circumference  of  earth. 

Canada  is  3,500  miles  by  1,400  in  area.  The  United  States- 
Canada  boundary  line  is  3,000  miles  long;  1,600  by  land, 
1,400  through  water. 

Canada  is  larger  in  area  than  the  United  States,  including 
Alaska,  by  111,9992  square  miles  (Canada,  3,729,663; 
United  States  and  Alaska,  3,617,673). 

Canada  has  one-third  of  area  of  British  Empire,  and  is  as 
large  as  30  United  Kingdoms  and  18  Germany s;  twice 
the  size  of  British  India;  almost  as  large  as  Europe:  18 

•   times  size  of  France;  33  of  Italy. 

CANADA'S  BANKS  1916  AND  1917 


Oct.  31,  1016. 

Oct.  31.1917. 

Note    circulation 

$    122,667,047 

$189,852,907 

Reserve    Fund     

Demand  Deposits    

489,230,234 

495,058,449 

Notice  Deposits    

814.297,4110 

984,790,850 

Total  Deposits  in  Canada.. 

1,303,  527.fi:1,  1^ 

1,480,8^9,299 

Deposits   elsewhere    

166,200,928 

1*1,799,457 

Call  Loans  in  Canada  

90,312,023 

71,  (>."">:;.  7  i'.i 

Current  Loans  in  Canada.  . 

774.9:^.22:.' 

883!- 

Current  Loans  elsewhere.. 

79,459,621 

93,821,865 

Total  Liabilities  

1,722,698,994 

1,993, 

Total  Assets    

1,968,940,288 

2,244.878,054 
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BANK  CLEARINGS  1916  AND    1917 


1917. 

1916. 

Montreal  

.  .  ,.$  4,188,255,210     : 

*  3,722,609.663 

Toronto  

.  .  ,  ,      3,004.785,365 

2,571.535,613 

Winnipeg  

2,622,924,702 

2,061,795,257 

Vancouver  

419,610,898 

321,588,718 

Ottawa  

291,107,711 

261,049,599 

Calgarv  

348,665,426 

233,097,671 

Hamilton  

244,401,339 

200,811,087 

Quebec  

213,504,960 

192,163,703 

Edmonton  

142,606,766 

114,345,955 

Regina  

169,800,107 

124,349,588 

Halifax  

151,812,750 

125.997,877 

London  

,    .  .         112,664.207 

100,090,560 

St.  John  

104,127.:-: 

90,946,795 

Victoria  

80,044,586 

80,331,121 

Saskatoon  

93,730,650 

68,316,148 

Moose    Jaw    

65,273,161 

52,971,442 

Lethbridge  

45,021,069 

31,638,543 

Brantford   

42,061,218 

;;4.L 

Fort    William     

34,224.049 

27,472,166 

Sherbrooke  

33,949,436 

24,478,894 

Peterboro   

32,917,018 

26,675,636 

Kitchener  

30,268.616 

2fi.066,436 

Medicine    Hat     

29,716.162 

21,670,502 

Brandon   

30,429,612 

28,922,518 

New     Westminster 

17,436,827 

13,878.003 

Total 


$12,469,426,435     $10,557, 


EXPORTS  OF  PRODUCTS  OF   CANADA 


1917. 

85.000,000 
<i,000 

56,000,000 

H  >,000 

0,000 

'.GOO 


Total $409,000,000     $742,000,000     •*  1,1."  1  .'"J0,000 


-     jp 

1015. 
0,000 

1916. 
$  66,000,000 

Fisheries   
Forests  
Animal     Produce 
A-gl.  Products   .  .  . 
Manufactures  .  .  . 
Miscellaneous  .  . 

19.000,000 
42.000,000 
74,000,000 
I.-.5.  000,000 
•0,000 
3,000 

22,000,000 
51,000,000 
103.000,000 
250,000,000 
242.000,000 
'2.000 

CHIEF  CANADIAN  CITIES 

BELLEVILLE,  ONT.— Population,  with  suburbs,  15,000. 
Largest  cheese  exporting  centre  in  Ontario.  First 
cheese  factory  started,  here.  Largest  cement  mills  in 
Canada.  Three  railways.  Free  factory  sites.  Good 
shipping  facilities.  Home  of  Albert  College  and  Deaf 
ami  Dumb  Institute.  Centre  of  fruit,  dairying  and 
mining  districts. 

BRANTFORD,  Ont. — Named  after  Joseph  Brant.  Assess- 
ment, $22,403,595;  population,  27,66+ — increase  of  1,063 
in  year;  within  70-mile  radius.  700,000;  one  of  Canada's 
loading  manufacturing  cities,  with  73  industrial  estab- 
lishments, employing  from  6,000  to  8,000.  Centre  of  rich 
area.  7  public  schools,  2  separate  schools,  collegiate 
institute,  and  2  technical  schools;  average  attendant e  in 
all,  4,000.  Total  civic  revenue.  $590,597.  Debenture 
debts,  $3,401,272.  Municipal  utilities:  Water-works, 
Hydro  Electi  ic,  street  railway.  City  a!  '1,0*64. 

BROCKVILLE,  Ont.— Named  after  Sir  Isaac  Brock. 
Population,  10,000.  Assessment,  $5,650,000.  Tax  rate, 
SO1/!-  mills.  Schools,  10,  viz.:  5  public,  1  manual  train- 
ing, 1  domestic  science,  1  collegiate  institute,  St.  Al- 
lan's School  for  Boys,  1  separate.  School  population 
exceeds  1.100;  6  banks,  9  churches.  Centre  of  dairy  in- 
dustry; cheese  sold  by  Dairymen's  Board  of  Trade  ex- 
ceeds $3,000,000  annually.  Several  industries  employ 
to  400  hands  each.  Municipally  owned:  das.  elec- 
tric light,  water  and  power  plants. 

CALGARY,  Alta. — The  business  centre  of  Alberta,  and 
of  one  of  the  most  prosperous  agricultural,  beef-raising 
and  ranching  districts  in  Canada.  Incorporated  in  1894 
with  population  of  500'.  Estimated  population  now, 
70.000.  Assessment,  $79,500,000.00.  Area,  40V,  square 
miles.  24  hotels;  50  policemen;  55  firemen;  29  bank 
branchfs;  71  clnirches.  Municipal  street  railway  mile- 
age, 71V,  miles;  net  profits,  1916.  $2^,722;  passengers 
carried,  13,S9-J,317 ;  10  parks;  area.  577  acres;  value, 
,193,958.  i:'..(')70  public  school  children  in  attendance 
in  60  schools,  1916;  2-53  teachers;  1,464  separate  school 
children. 


Municipality  owns  and  operates  electric  light  and  power, 
waterworks,  street  railway.  vhalt 

id   municipal  public  market. 

.•Mid    branches;     I'D    manufacturing 

industries  and  liranches.  New  Dominion  Government 
elevator  lias  capacity  of  iV'tnMiou  bushels;  cost,  $3.000,- 
000. 

Ban  -•;— fifth    among   - 

dian  cities.     Assessment,  >  •     !"'-   s.|. 

miles:    ~24    hotels;    .10    policemen;    ">    firemen;    -J9    liank 
brandies;    71    churches.      Municipal   street  railway   mile- 
age,  71V-   miles;    30   parks,   of  .'77    acres;    in,n!H>   public 
school  children  in  attendance  in  00  schools;   _:;.!  :• 
ers;   1,020  separate  school  children. 

Municipality  owns  and  operates  electric  light  and  ; 

waterworks,  street  railway,  sewerage,  parks  and  asphalt 
•m  ,and  municipal  public   market. 

Live  stock  receipl  i65  cattle,  120.:W>  hogs.  21,918 

sheep. 

CHAELOTTETOWN,    P.E.I.— ( 'apital   of   Province.     Civic 

-•nent      valuation, 

.':  largest  on  record.    Population,  12. HIHI.     ''har- 
lottetowu  has  a  spacious  and  safe  harbor  and  an  ample 
writer  supply,  a  modern  sewi>r::g.'   system.  eK-i-tvic  light- 
ing  and   lo   miles  of   concrete   sidewalks.   S    chur<-' 
colleges,  4  public   schools,  1   convent   school,   -   bu- 
colleges. 

CHATHAM.— Population,  14,060.     A-ftsessment, 

Industries:  Monster  sugar  plant,  Cray  Dort  auto  factory. 
Gray,  Campbell  Company,  carriages:  \l.  Milner,  carri- 
<;  International  Harvester  AVorks;  Brass  \Vorks: 
•k el  Works;  Chatham  Bent  Goods  Works;  T.  11.  Tay- 
lor Company  Woollen  Works;  two  largo  Fluur  Milling 
plants;  Well  Works  plant;  large  Bridge  plant;  P.ent 
Brake  works,  Novcdty  Steel  and  Iron  Works;  Cement 
Products  works;  Mennie  Seed  Cumpany  plant:  Pad  and 
Trxrile  works;  three  large  Planing  and  Fin' - 
works;  Tobacco  and  Cigar  plant;  Munitions  plant,  and 
other  smaller  industries. 


EDMONTON. — Capital  city  of  Alberta.  Situated  at  about 
the  geagra.phical  centre  of  Province.  Population  (cen- 
sus 1916),  53/794.  Assessment,  exclusive  of  exemptions, 
1916,  $100,723,830.  Educational  centre:  "With  several 
universities,  colleges  and  schools.  Railway  centre: 
AYith  5  railways.  Packing  centre:  With  4  Stock  Yards 
and  3  packing  houses. 

Coal  Mines:  City  underlaid  with  from  4  to  -1-foot  seam  of 
lignite  coal;  19  mines  operated  within  30  miles  of  the 
city;  1.500  miners  employed;  5,000  tons  mined  per  day 
in  winter;  1,500  tons  being  exported  daily. 

Lumber:  Three  sawmills  manufacture  from  20,000.000  to 
40,000,000  ft.  b.m.  of  lumber  per  year. 

Dairy:    Largest    dairy   industry   in   Province;    sendes    out 
Ibs.  of  butter  and  400,000  Ibs.  of  cheese  pear 
year. 

Industrial  Payroll:  $31,500  per  week.  Immigration:  Gate- 
way to  the  Peace  Eiver  country. 

Utilities:  City  owns  and  operates  its  Electric  Light  and 
Power  distribution  system;  operates  waterworks  plant, 
street  railway,  telephone  system,  also  golf  links. 

FOET  WILLIAM  as  a  white  settlement  is  almost  as  old 
as  Quebec.  Founded  as  a  trading  point  in  16G9,  the 
French  erected  a  fort  there  called  Fort  Ka-ministiquia. 

Canada  has  spent  over  $50,000,000  on  harbor  and  terminal 
improvements  at  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William. 

The  Twin  Cities  have  13  terminal  elevators,  which  form  a 

gigantic   hopper,  through  which   the  bulk  of  the   grain 

crops   of    the    West    passes;     total     capacity    ot'    nearly 

"iO,000  bushels,  which  is  being  considerably  increased. 

Canada's  grain  shipments,  from  Fort  William  and  Port 
Arthur  (mostly  wheat),  crop  year  1914-15,  712  cargoes; 

GALT,  Ont. — Gross  assessment,  $9.121,471;  taxable  assess- 
ment, $7,632,5i61;  exempt,  $1.488,910.  Population, 
12,4(5.1.  Area  of  the  city,  1,600  acres.  100  acres  of  parks; 
SO  industries,  including  large  machine  shops,  foundries, 
munition  works,  wollen  factories,  shoe  factories,  sash 
and  door  factories,  brass  foundries,  planer  knives,  etc. 
5  public  s-chools,  1  separate  school,  1  collegiate  insti- 
tute, 9  churches. 
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HALIFAX,  N.S.— Canada's  Kfgest  city  cast  of  Quebec. 
Founded  in  1749;  created  a  city  in  1842.  Population, 
]911.  46,000;  now  .35. mm.  Canada's  chief  Atlantic  port 
and  chief  British  naval  station  in  Xorth  America;  23 
lines  of  steamships  use  it.  Port  tonnage  rapidly  in- 
creasing. Harbor  is  6  miles  long.  Protected  by  1 1  forts. 

$30,000,000  being  spent  on  terminals,  public  buildings  and 
piers  that  will  dock  two-score  of  world's  largest  .ships 
at  one  time.  Has  one  of  largest  dry-docks  on  Atlantic. 

Manufactured   products   exceed   $20,000,000   a   year. 

Assessment  valuation,  nearly  $50,000,000. 

Bank  clearings,  over  $10.000,000.  Established  first  bank 
clearing-house  in  Canada. 

19public  schools,  4  colleges  and  university;  first  technical 
college  in  Canada;  2  High  Schools;  42  churches;  finest 
public  gardens  in  America. 

The  Halifax  disaster,  of  December,  1917.  caused  the 
death  of  1,400,  the  injury  of  4,000,  and  a  property  loss 
of  $40,000,000. 

HAMILTON.— Assessment.   $88,041.490.    Population,   107,- 
:   population  of  tributary   area,   350,000;   area,  7,143 
acres;    13   parks,   430   streets,    19.S52    houses,   430   manu- 
facturing industries.  .".1    bank  brandies,   7   steam   and   4 
trie    railways.    >0    churches,    30    public    schools,    110 
police,  SO  firemen,  over  30  miles  street  railways.    Bank 
clearings,    191C.  -7:    custom    collections.    1916, 

3.73. 

KINGSTON.— Assessment,  1917.  $li  ater.  light 

and  power  plants  are   municipally  controlled.      Leading 
educational  centre:    Queen's  University.  Royal  M!! 
College,  etc.     Commercial  advantages:    Good  water  and 
.   rail    connections.      Served    by    7    banks.     Centre    i 
trade.    Splendid  harbor.     Seats  of  two  b  Large 

industries   and    !!  -          -ket. 

KITCHENER,  Out.— Population,  19,69.5;  iflcreasc,  -15. 
Tax  rate,  26  mills.  School  population.  2  :'^.  in  five 
public  schools,  1  collegiate,  1  college.  22  churches.  Land 
val  B6.  Building  value.  $896,452.  Bnsienss 

assessment.    $1.199.996.      Income    nssessmei;- 
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Total,  $13,&SO,294.  Exemptions,  $1,099,830.  Net  assess- 
ment, $12,180,469;  125  industries;  annual  output  value, 
$8,000,00-0. 

LETHBRIDGE,  Alta. — Under  straight  commission  gov- 
ernment. Assessment,  1916,  $18,694,160.  Population, 
1  l.di'ii.  Department  of  Public  Utilities  operates  electric 
service  and  coal  mine  and  street  railway.  Industrial 
and  commercial  centre  of  Southern  Alberta. 

LONDON,  Ont. — Estimated  -population.  58,055k  Bank 
clearings,  1917,  $100,900,560;  1918,  $112,573,207.  Manu- 
facturing output  increased  100  p.c.  in  10  years.  School 
attendance.  11,500.  Four  trunk  and  seven  branch  rail- 
ways; many  hydro-radial  lines  projected.  City  owned 
and  operated  railway  to  London's  harbor  on  Lake  Erie, 
Port  Stanley.  Assessment,  V.»17,  $40,334,661. 

MEDICINE  HAT,  Alta.— Assessment,  1917,  $1.",, "94, -465. 
Population,  11,000.  Several  large  industries.  Number 
of  gas  wells  drilled  by  the  city,  18;  wells  handed  over 
to  industries,  3;  15  operated  by  city;  length  of  mains, 
48  miles;  number  of  services,  2,5 13. 
MONTREAL 

Greater  Montreal  is  fourth  among  American  cities  in  popu- 
lation, exceeded  only  by  New  York,  Chicago  and  Phila- 
delphia. 

Once  site  of  Indian  village  of  Ilochelaga,  visile. 1  by 
dirtier  in  1535.  In  1611.  Champlain  established  a  trad- 
ing post — Place  Eoyale.  Founded  by  Maisonneuve,  1641. 

Montreal  is  the  leading  city  of  Canada,  with  unique  nat- 
ural advantages.  It  is  the  national  seaport  of  Canada, 
the  terminus  of  the  great  inland  waterways  which  reach 
from  the  head  of  Lake  Superior. 

Montreal  is  the  financial  centre  of  Canada  and  the  com- 
mercial metropolis.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  hundreds  of 
important  industries. 

Montreal's  population  growth:  1851,  57.715;  1861,  90,323; 
1X71,  1()7,L)L'5;  is*],  lid, 747;  1,891,  211,302;  1901,  277,- 
82&;  1911,  522,377;  1916.  650,000;  1917,  665,00(1:  without 
suburbs,  or  over  760,000  including  them.  75  per  cent. 
of  population  of  French-Canadian  origin.  Population 
increased  21/.  times  since  1901. 
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Montreal's  area,  25,750  acres,  or  13x9  miles.  Parks  and 
square's.  .11  in  number,  of  964  acres;  72^6  miles  of 
streets;  262  miles  of  electric,  railway  lines  (single 
track). 

Montreal's  budget  for  1916,  *I  1,2:10,492,  highest  in  Canada. 

Montreal  is  the  head  of  ocean  navigation,  nearly  1,000 
miles  from  the  open  sea,  the  key  to  the  great  waterways 
of  Canada,  and  its  chief  railway  and  shipping  centre. 

Montreal  port  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  in  the  world, 
with  8  miles  of  deep  water  in  the  harbor  and  wharfage 
room  for  100  vessels.  The  big  Atlantic  liners  and  the 
freight,  carriers  from  the  Great  Lakes  meet  at  Montreal. 

Port  traffic,  1917,  6,921  vessels  arrived,  viz.:  579  trans- 
atlantic; 6s  Maritime  Provinces;  6,274  inland.  Tonnage, 
5,2 17, .",()!).  Decrease  of  106  transatlantic  vessels. 

Montreal's  assessed  valuation,  .-fvS2  I, 630.229— doubled  in  6 
years.  Exemptions,  $206,9,°,].  1  ox. 

Montreal's  revenue,  191(5,  $12, 564,7*6— highest  in  Canada. 
Doubled  in  (i  years. 

Montreal  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Hail- 
way  and  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 

Montreal    is    Canada's   leading    industrial    city.      Value    of 
manufactured    products,    1915,    $243,237.575.      Now     has 
'   industries  and  S5.226  employees.- 

Montreal's  bank  clearings,  1917,  >M,ls>, 255.210;  1916, 
$3,724,309,123. 

Montreal's  live  stock  receipts,  11)17.  Ll|,«32  cattle,  132,623 
hogs,  125,8Q3  sheep. 

Montreal's  building  permits,  1917,  ^M.3s7.63S;  lowest  since 
1904-.  Customs  dues,  lit  17,  *37.>57,723;  increase  of  $4,- 
843,105  in  year.  Inland  revenue  receipts,  *15,6S5.m. 

McGill  University,  Montreal:  Students  enrolled.  1917-18, 
1,040,  including  314  freshmen.  2.201)  students  and  gradu- 
ates have  enlisted,  with  340  wounded  and  240  killed. 

MONCTON,  N.B.— The  railway  hub  of  Eastern  Canada 
and  head  olVices  and  workshops  of  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Railway.  Population,  about  15,000;  incorporated 
LS75;  assessment,  *!),o[)<).ouu;  payrolls  of  several  large 
industries,  .$2,500,000.  Centre  of  only  gas  and  oil  fields 
in  Eastern  Canada.  Uses  natural  gas  for  light  and  fuel. 
Five  schools.  River  transportation. 
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MOOSE  JAW,  SASK.,  is  "'The  buckle  of  the  greatest  wheat 
belt  in  the  world" — i he-place  where  the  white-man-found- 
the-moose  jaw.  A  natural  shipping  centre,  controls  its 
own  utilities. 

Population  (1916  census),  16,934.  Assessment,  gross,  $31,- 
801,499;  assessment,  taxable,  126,344.334.  School  popu- 
lation, 3,222.  Building  permits,  1916,  $318.945:  build- 
ing permits  (11  months),  1917,  $294.660.  Bank  clear- 
ings, $65,273,161. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  Ont.— Assessment,  $9,064,700.  In- 
crease of  $35,535  in  year.  Population,  exclusive  of  SOO 
men  enlisted,  increased  from  11,715  to  12,089.  An  indus- 
trial centre,  with  cheap  power  and  unsurpassed  rail- 
road facilities. 

OTTAWA,  the  Capital  of  Canada,  area  .1,295  acres,  owns 
her  own  waterworks  and  electric  light  systems;  20,000 
houses,  84  public  buildings,  24  public  schools,  8,900 
pupils,  and  33  separate  schools  with  10,000  pupils;  3  high 
schools,  1  university,  and  10  colleges,  National  Museum, 
67  churches,  13  convents,  22  charitable  institutions,  24 
hospitals  and  asylums,  119  wholesale  houses,  192  indus- 
tries, 19  Government  buildings,  13  parks,  9  steam  rail- 
ways entering  the  city,  S  water  transport  lines,  54  miles 
of  paved  streets,  47  miles  electric  street  railway,  38 
banks  and  branches,  11,000  telephones  in  use,  over  100 
insurance  companies  represented,  161  miles  of  streets, 
400  Boar4  of  Trade  members,  107  policemen,  109  firemen, 
over  5,000  Government  employees. 

Population,  101,549;  assessment,  $148,067,780;  customs 
revenue,  1916-17,  $1,791,084.19. 

PETERBOROUGH,  Ont. — Assessment,  $13,161,405;  popu- 
lation, 21,000;  with  suburbs,  24,000;  10  public  schools, 
Collegiate  Institute,  and  Provincial  Normal  School;  fine 
churches;  9  banks.  City  own  waterworks  and  hydro- 
electric power  and  light;  large  parks;  complete  fire  pro- 
tection equipment;  extensive  sewer  system;  electric 
railway;  70  manufacturing  industries;  cheap  hydro- 
electric power  and  excellent  shipping  facilities;  attrac- 
tive summer  resorts. 
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PORT  ARTHUR,  Ont.  (see  also  Fort  William).— Head  of 
deep  water  lake  navigation,  with  fine  natural  harbor. 
Assessment,  1916,  $30,186,61.1;  exemptions,  $-5,016.12.1; 
Total  taxes,  $604,240.  Population  has  increased  to 

-  ] -1.224.  Good  public  and  separate  schools,  Model  and 
icgiate.  World's  record  for  elevators;  31  in  the  Twin 
*  Cities;  capacity  49,S50,000  bushels.  Big  drydock  and 
shipbuilding  plant,  blast  furnace,  lumber  mills,  etc.  Big 
pulp  mill  being  built.  Unlimited  water-power.  City 
owns  and  operates  municipal  franchises.  Carried,  1916, 
2, 748, 213  street  car  passengers.  Dominion  signal  and 
wireless  station  and  fish  hatcheries.  Building  permits, 
1916,  $l,o6.1,0!).-) ;  <)  schools  and  a  collegiate,  3,106  pupils. 
:i.'!0  million  bushels  of  grain  shipped  year  ending  Aug. 
31,  1916.  Shipbuilding  centre. 

REGINA. — "The  City  of  Certainties''  and  Provincial 
capital.  Incorporated  as  a  town  in  ]$S3;  as  a  city,  1903. 
Etsimated  population,  1916-1917,  40,000;  in  1S82,  200. 
Gross  assessment,  1917,  $43.432,260.  Area  of  city,  S.427 
acres;  parks,  257  acres;  cemetery,  75  itcres.  Exhibition 
Grounds,  7-1  acres,  all  inside  city;  75  miles  graded,  30 
miles  paved,  and  19  miles  boulevarded  streets;  llo 
miles  sidewalks.  Building  permits.  11MO,  $222.1175;  69 
milesof  sewers;  water,  13  miles  of  supply  mains  and  59 
.miles  in  distributing  system;  oil  hydrants;  trunk 
sewer  sewage  disposal  works  and  an  incinerator  plant 
for  garbage;  has  municipal  electric  light  and  power 
plant,  waterworks,  street  raihvay  with  33  miles  of 
track. 

SASKATOON,  Sask.— Population.  1903,  113;  1917,  25,000 
(estimated);  Dominion  Government  has  built  a  huge 
interior  elevator.  Building  permits,  January  to  Novem- 
ber 30th,  1917,  1578,005.00.  Assessment,  1917,  $36,294,- 
:>;7.00.  School  attendance,  1917.  3,845.  Bank  clearings, 
191(5,  $68,aM,l  18.27.  JoLj  miles  of  municipal  street  rail- 
way; municipally  owned  waterworks,  electric  light  and 
power  plants  and  street  raihvay,  all  on  paying  basis. 

SAULT  STE.  MARIE. — Population,  now  including  Steel- 
ton,    20,000.     Assessment    ,over   $19,000,000.     Centre     of 
great   industries.    Great  inland  port. 
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ST.  CATHARINES,  Out.—  I-'qMlation,  ]!),07s;  increase  of 
1,161  in  year.  Assessment,  £1-4,7:27, (Hid ;  increase  of 
$750.000  in  year.  Capital  of  Niagara  fruit  belt.  Grow- 
_ing  industrial  centre.  A  popular  tourist  ami  health 
centre,  with  medicinal  springs.  One  ,,f  i 
cities  in  Canada. 

SYDNEY,  C.B.— The  Pittsburg  of  Canada.  Census  popu- 
lation, 1!)17,  25,000.  Including  North  Sydney  and  Glace 
Bay,  over  50,000'.  Centre  of  great  coal,  iron  and  steel 
industry;  great  shipping  port. 

ST.  JOHN,  N.B.— "Canada's  Winter  Shipping  Port/' 
Total  trade,  1916-17,  $206,ox7,i^(i.  Exports,  .1st  1(3-1 7, 
$190,586.561;  increase  in  year  of  $70,543.971.  Shipped 
15,999,186  bushels  of  grain  in  1916-17;  total  value,  $16,- 
218,169.  Total  number  of  vessels  entered  port,  1917, 
2,945.  Tonnage,  1,769,823. 

Deal  and  lumber  shipments  to  United  Kingdom,  Contin- 
ent, Australia  and  South  Africa,  1916,  1 29.57 1,279  feet 
spruce  deals;  2.190,908  sup.  feet  hardwood  plank. 
Value  of  lumber  exports  to  United  States,  1916,  $1,140,- 
844.0ft. 

Bank  clearings,  1917,  $104,127,587;  increase  for  year,  $13,- 
180,792. 

Census  population,  1910-11,  42,511.  Present  population, 
estimated,  61,380.  City  growing  rapidly;  new  residential 
area  being  developed;  shipbuilding  progressing.  First 
city  in  Canada  to  adopt  a  town-planning  law. 

SHERBROOKE,  Que. — Population,  24,000;  increase  of 
1,156.  Total  valuation,  $18,880,440;  for  taxation,  $10,- 
796,915.  Municipal  tax  rate,  10  mills;  Catholic  schools, 
6  mills;  Protestant,  7  mills.  Bonded  debt,  $1.781,900. 
Area,  3,104  acre's;  31  miles  of  sidewalks;  36  of  streets; 
22  of  sewers.  Revenue  from  gas,  electricity  and  water- 
works, $285,000'. 

STRATFORD,  Ont. — Population,  13,000.  Important  rail- 
way and  industrial  centre. 
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TORONTO 

TORONTO   (from   a n  Indian   word   me;! 

meeting"),  founded  ;is   a   Fren.-h   trading   post,    IT-!!',  as 
Fort    Rouille.     Land    on    which    it    stands    was    soW    by 
Misslss;H!g:i    Indians   in    1TST    to   the    Crown   for    -- 
Chosen   as  provincial   capital,   1T92.      Incorporated    as    ;x 
city,    1VI4.    Ten-year  population   increase,    1900-191 
per   cent. 

Ah'KA:   :;:_'"">  square  miles,  or  Txli*  mili-s  at   farthest  points. 

POITLATIOX    lias  pra.-tically    doubled     every     ll   years. 
In  1834,  9,254;  1,s-N,  1-8,420;  1874,  67,995;  1884,  105,211; 
.'10.  341,991;   l!'i:'.   160,526;  1917,  47 

Toronto  ranks  second  industrially  in  Canada.  Production 
value.  19H>,  $154,000,000;  increase  of  Kit  per  cent,  in 
ten  years:  l.lii'O  establishments  then  employed  65,0 

Manufactures:  Toronto  has  1,44.1  manufactures.  Capital 
invested  (estimated,  1914),  *  1  T.l.iMvl  17;  value  of  pro- 
du. ••-  ,337;  78583  employees,  $43,278,788  in  sal- 

aries  and    wages.    Toronto    has    10J    branch    I*,    s. 
tories;   1915;    1.2.°.l  estaldislnnenr  - . 
production  value,   $2Hi.H::.7J^. 

Customs  revenue,  1917.  I 
ll«,470. 

Toronto's     bank     clearings,      19]  T.  "i!";      1916, 

$2>571.55i5,613';    1!'17,  $3,004,78 

Toronto  ranks  tliird  in  ^(.1  Canadian  and  American  cities 
in  low  death  rate. 

meat:   »!£,  605,107,430;  1917 
in  T  years. 

ArTOMOHILK.S:   Toronto  had   11,169  in  19 1C. 

Toronto  has  nearly  TOO, 11(1:1  buildings,  .i:i(i  miles  of  streets 
and  l-lii  of  lanes,  ilu  jiarks  and  ])laygrounds.  S.I  homes 
and  hospitals,  !»."  public  schools,  with  70,400  pupils  en- 
rolled, 10  high  schools,  ~27  separate  schools,  a  Technical 
School  and  Commerical  High  School;  value  of  public 
school  property.  $9,534,000;  :'•_  Colleges,  1:!  libraries,  8 
public  hospitals. 

Toronto  has  the  world's  largest  annual  Exhibition,  with 
attendance  of  nearly  a  million. 

Toronto  is  now  Canada's  gre;r  -k  market. 
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BOARD  OF  TRADE:   2,2(10  members. 

Fire     Loss,     1917,     $1,164,965.      Building     permits,     1917, 

$7,163,550. 
Street  railway  earnings,  1917,  $6,193,562;   increase,  $312,- 

057  in  year. 
Street   railway   single   track   mileage,   122.     Toronto   owns 

and  operates  four  civic  street  car  lines. 
Toronto's  harbor   improvements,  now   under  wny.   to   cost 

$24,000,000,    include    a    4-mile     breakwater,     a     13-mile 

boulevard,  985  acres  of  parks  and  a  new  industrial  area 

of  646  acres,  30  miles  of  railroad  sidings,  a  ship  channel, 

a  turning  basis  and  cancrete  docks. 
Toronto  Harbor  Commissioners  are  building  a  $2,000,000 

shipbuilding  plant. 
Toronto's  new  Union  Station,  under  way,  has  a  frontage 

of  800  feet,  a  depth   of  530  feet,  area  9-10  acres,   10 

through   passenger   tracks.    Cost,   $4,000.000. 
Toronto  has  344  churches,  nearly  100  moving  picture  and 

other  theatres,  118  hotels,   17   chartered  banks  and  171 

branches 
Toronto  University  enrollment  before  the  war,  over  4,000. 

Over  4,000  graduates  and  undergraduates  have  enlisted. 
Toronto   gave,   up  to   end   of   1917,   50,000   men   and   $25,- 

000,000  to   the  war. 

VANCOUVER,  B.C. — Canada's  portal  city  on  the  Pavilic. 
Has  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  America.  82  churches 
and  missions;  school  enrolment,  13.183;  354  teachers. 
Assessment,  $224,20'2,SS3.  Population,  99,000.  Van- 
couver's bank  clearings,  1916,  $321,585,736;  1917,  $419,- 
610,898;  manufacturing  products,  1915,  $33,871,044. 

Port  traffic,  1916-17,  heaviest  on  record.  Vessels  entering 
inwards  and  outwards,  21,30],  of  11.735,!)84  tons;  com- 
pared with  9,942,197  tons  in  1916,  and.  10,347, 563-  in  1915. 

The  great  Vaneouver-Panama-Great  Britain  grain  route 
was  opened  in  November,  1917,  by  the  sailing  from  Van- 
couver of  a  British  steamer  with  100,000  bushels  of 
prairie-grown  wheat  destined  for  Great  Britain.  With 
the  completion  of  the  canal  the  distance  of  15,000  miles 
formerly  existing  between  Vancouver  and  Liverpool  was 
cut  6,104  miles,  or  23  days'  steamer  sailing. 
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VANCOUVER  ISLAND.— '•The  island  of  a  thousand  miles 
of  wonderland" — the  largest  island  off  the  Pacific?  coast 
of  North  America.  Area  of  10,000,000  acres,  one-third 
practically  unexplored;  2>85  miles  long  by  80  wide.  Rich 
in  agricultural,  fishing,  mining  and  timber  resources. 
Ideal  for  dairy  and  fruit  farming.  Good  hunting  and 
fishing.  Centre  of  large  industries.  An  island  of  great 
and  diversified  scenery.  Many  natural  harbors.  Strath- 
rnna  Park,  in  centre  of  Island,  is  785  square  miles  \ 

VICTORIA,  B.C.— The  Pacific  gateway  to  Canada.  One 
of  the  healthiest  and  wealthiest  cities  in  the  world,  and 
one  of  the  most  beautiful,  possessing  an  unequalled  tem- 
perate climate.  Average  temperature,  50.2  The  City  of 
Sunshine.  Average  of  5V>  hours  of  bright  sunshine  for 
every  day  in  year.  Unique  death  rate  of  only  7. So  per 
1,000  in  1915.  Average  rainfall  only  27.01  inches. 

Victoria  has  more  mileage  of  paved  streets  and  boule 
vards  than  any  city  of  its  size  in  Canada. 

Victoria  is  the  second  largest  port  in  Canada,  according 
to  tonnage;  $6,000'. 000  is  now  being  spent  in  additions 
to  its  harbor,  docks,  and  $4,000,000  in  building  one  of 
the  largest  drydocks  in  the  world. 

Estimated  population  (including  suburbs),  55.000.  Assess- 
ment over  $110,000,000. 

WINDSOR,  Out. — One  of  the  gateways  into  Canada.  The 
city  of  ]52  operating  industries,  supporting  population 
of  26,000.  Canada's  automobile  manufacturing  centre, 
with  26  factories.  Unexampled  situation  for  industries 
and  for  homes.  City  owns  large  factory  district,  served 
by  five  railways,  electric  power  and  natural  gas.  Five 
schools,  16  banks,  11  parks.  Assessment,  $26,449,000. 
The  Border  Cities  of  "Windsor,  YValkerville,  Sandwich 
and  Ojibway  have  42,000  population.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  780  members. 

WELLAND,  ONT. — Value  of  manufactured  product,  1916,. 
$19,375.1] 5.  Payroll  of  $3,610,336.  Nearly  5,000  indus- 
trial workers. 

Welland  manufacturers  spent  a  million  and  a  half  on 
enlargement  in  1916.  Population,  8,825.  Assessment, 
$6,758,930.  Increase  of  $544,325. 
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WINNiPEG 

WINNIPEG. — Civic  Motto:  "Commerce,  Prudence,  Indus- 
try." Selkirk  settlers  occupied  its  site  in  1812.  Hudson 
Bay  trading  post  of  Fort  Garry,  in  1870.  with  popula- 
tion of  215;  ],.M!9  when  incorporated  as  city  in  1S7-I: 
1917,  182;**8.  Third  largest  city  in  Canada. 

"Winnipeg  is  the  greatest  grain  centre  in  America;  the 
financial,  commercial  and  manufacturing  centre  of  the 
West. 

City  area,  23  sq.  miles;  500  miles  of  streets. 

Building  permits,  11)17.  $2,212,450. 

Schools,  io;  51M  teachers;  attendance.  28,192;  value  of 
buildings,  sites,  etc...  $5,890,66."). 

30  parks  of  673  acres;  217  in  fire  department. 

City' lias  playgrounds,  free  employment  bureau  and  baths. 

Net  general  debenture  debt,  $6,899,343.18;  assets,  $63,- 
130,796. 

Municipal  ownership  of  power-works,  waterworks  plant, 
street  ligting,  stone  quarry,  asphalt  plant,  etc. 

Manufacturing  output,  1905,  S1,-!  millions;  output,  1915, 
47  millions;  1916,  $94,000,000^;  over  420  factories  and 
shops  in  1916,  employing  20,000.  Wages,  $17,000,000; 
$55,000^000  invested. 

Winnipeg  has  five  railroad  systems,  24  pair  of  railway 
tracks  radiating  from  it;  over  6,000  railway  employees. 

Winnipeg  Manufacturers'  Association,  third  largest  in 
Canada.  Industrial  Bureau,  28  business  bodies  affiliated, 
and  1,650  business  firms  and  members. 

Winnipeg's  commercial  field,  largest  in  Canada,  covered 
by  15. Oiiu  miles  of  railways. 

Winnipeg's  bank  clearings,  1917,  $2,622,924,702;  third  in 
Canada;  $2,061,795,257  in  1916. 

Winnipeg's'  assessment,  11-M7,  $25:',,667,7&0;  1906,  $80.511,- 
727. 

Winnipeg  live  stock  receipts.  1917.  271,865  cattle,  350.247 
hogs.  2Hji.-,(i  sheep. 

Winnipeg  Street  R.H.:  Gross  earnings,  1916,  $3,311,169; 
operating  charges,  $1.939,041;  net  revenue,  $1,372. 12s; 
net  income,  after  paying  fixed  charges,  $445,251,  or 
about  5  per  cent,  on  capital  stock.  No  dividend  paid. 
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QUEBEC  CITY,  Que. — Founded  by  Champlain  in  1608. 
The  portal  city  of  Canada.  Civic  appropriations,  $1,- 
500,000;  nearly  100  miles  of  streets.  Assessment  values, 
$70,557,085;  exempted,  $18,000,000. 

WOODSTOCK,  Ont. — Assessment,  $5,278,000.  Assessment 
is  a  very  low  one.  City  owns  and  operates  waterworks 
and  electric  light  and  power  plant,  both  utilities  being 
well  managed.  Head  office  and  principal  factory  of  the 
Canada  Furniture  Manufacturers.  First-class  and  up-to- 
date  schools  and  collegiate  institute;  also  Woodstock 
Baptist  College  in  affiliation  with  McMaster  University. 
The  city  is  well  drained  and  healthy.  Eailway  and  ship- 
ping facilities  unsurpassed.  Population,  10,027. 


EDUCATIONAL  FACTS 

Canada  ranks  high  as  to  educational  standards  and  facili- 
ties. Practically  free  education  in  the  public  schools. 

Canadian  educational  increases,  1862-1917:  Schools,  from 
10,000  to  over  26000;  teachers,  from  11,000  to  over 
39,000;  pupils,  from  664,000  to  1,327,000;  spent  on  edu- 
cation, from  $2,500,000  to  approximately  $56,000,000. 

First  school  opened  in  Canada  at  Quebec  in  1632. 

Grammar  Schools  were  founded  in  Upper  Canada  (now 
Ontario)  in  1807,  and  common  schools  in  1816. 

School  attendance,  calendar  year  1910,  1,124,800,  or  52.51 
per  cent,  of  total. 

Persons  who  can  read  and  write,  of  population  of  five 
years  of  age  and  over,  88.98  per  cent,  in  1911;  82.88  per 
cent,  in  1901. 

Persons  who  can  read  only  : One-half  of  one  per  cent,  in 
1911;  2.74  per  cent,  in  1901. 

Illiterates:  10.50  per  cent,  in  1911;  14.38  per  cent,  in  1901. 

Increase  in  population,  five  and  over,  1901-11,  33.63  per 
cent.  Number  who  can  read  and  write  increased  by 
43.48  per  cent.;  of  those  able  to  read  only  decreased  by 
74.64  per  cent. 

At  census  of  1911,  of  2,197,663  males  of  voting  age,  90.57 
per  cent.,  or  1,990,341,  could  read  in  some  language. 

Carnegie  C  orporation  has  given  over  $3,000,000  for  156 
Canadian  libraries. 
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FINANCIAL  FACTS 

CANADA'S  BOND  ISSUES 


1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

Government  .  .   . 

.$214,814,133 

$208,621,933 

$676,050,000 

Municipal  

.      66,508,073 

49,893,763 

27,750,000 

Railway  

.      37,915,665 

15,920,000 

2,50-0,000 

"Public  service   . 

.      14,605,000 

22,950,000 

9,200.000 

Miscellaneous  .  . 

8,050,000 

19,531,666 

9,825,000 

$341,892,871     $316,917,362     $725,325,000 
*Includes  Canadian  companies  operating  in  other  countries. 
Of  the  .*725.:;i:.5,()UO,  $.1(54.431,860  issued  to  Canada;  $160,- 
873,140  to  United  States.     (E.  R.  Wood  estimate.) 

CANADA'S  SAVINGS 

In   Chartered  banks,   Oct.,   1917. $1,480,849,299 

In  banks  abroad    181,799,457 

In  Postoffice  savings  banks. 40, Ou  N.I!  7 

In  Government  savings  banks 13.539,000 

In  Trust  and  Loan  Co.'s 10,000,000 


id    total    $1,726,196,173 

Or  more  than  .$200  per  capita. 

GOVERNMENT     FINANCES-CURRENT    ACCOUNT 

Year  Year 

1915-ISMfi.  1916- Hi]  7. 

Total    Revenue    $172,147,838.27         $232,701,2194.00 

Ordinary     Expenditure...  130,3'.~0,726.90  148,986. 2<->4.61 

Capital  and  Special  Ex- 
penditure, including 
Ry.  subsidies  and 
.;<>3  of  manage- 
ment   :;<).%:.  121.92  ',<;!(). is 

War  Expenditure    161,286,395. OS  30'6,4«S,SS4.80 

Int.   on   Public    Debt 21,42], 'S4.86  J.5H6.6S 

Canada  has  handled  a  billion  dollars  of  bullion  (luring  the 

war. 
Canada  lias  a  revenue  of  $30.000,000  from  tourist  trade  in 

a  normal  year. 
Canada,  lias  21  Banks  and  3,200  branches;  35  in  H>07. 
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CANADA'S     NATIONAL     FINANCES 

REVENUE     AND     EXPENDITURE 

Receipts.     Expenditure. 


ORDINARY 

Fiscal  Year. 


1912-1913     $168,689,903  $112.059,537 

1913-1914     163,174,394.  127,384,473 

1914-1915     133,073,481  135,523,206 

1915-1916     172,147,838  130,350,726 

1916-1917     232,701.294  148,986,264 

CANADIAN  LOANS  1915-1917 

Issued.  Amount. 

March,  1915,  London '. $  25,000,000 

July,  1915,  New  York 25,000.000 

New    York    20,000,000 

Nov.,  1915,  Canada 100.000,000 

March.  1916,  New  York   25,000,000 

New  York   25,000,000 

New  York   25,000,000 

Sept.,   1916,  Canada    100,000.000 

March,    1917,    Canada    150,000,000 

July,  1917,  New  York   100,000,000 

Nov.,  1917,  Canada .  150,000,000 

Dec.,  1917.  Canada   400,000,000 

$1,145,000,000 

Less  loans  repaid    45,000,000 


[From  Toronto  Star.]  $1,100,000,000 

British  investments  in  Canada,  nearly  $3,000,000,000 — 
"the  financial  foundation  on  which  Canada  lias  been 
built."  United  States  investments  in  500  branch  fac- 
tories. $150000,000. 

Canadians  will  receive  $25,000,000  annually  in  interest  on 
"War  Bonds. 

Of  Canada's  total  revenue  of  .pJ32, 701.294  in  1910-17,  58 
per  cent.  <-ame  from  Customs,  10  per  cent,  from  excise, 
5%  per  cent,  from  excess  war  profits  ,and  27  per  cent, 
from  other  sources. 

Canada's  bank  .-lenrings,  1914,  $8,Ofi:'...->:;!>><>*:  1915, 
$7.7117,430,809;  T.Mli,  $10,564,043.239;  1!>17.  $12,552,821^ 
949. 
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SOME  FIRST  THINGS  IN  CANADA 

First  colonization  enterprise,  1605,  when  De  Pontrincourt 

settled  Port  Eoyal  with  Europeans. 
First  permanent  Canadian  settlement,  Quebec,  1608. 
First  Canadian  Catholic  church  at  Port  Royal,  1608. 
First  Roman  Catholic  Bishop,  M.  de  Laval,  1659. 
First  courts  of  law  in  Canada,  Quebec,  in  1663. 
First  census  taken  in  1665. 

First  Governor  of  Canada  was  Frontenac,  1672. 
First  mail  stage  in  Canada,  Montreal-Quebec,  1721. 
First  newspaper  published  in  British  North  America  was 

the  "Halifax  Gazette,"  March  28th,  1752. 
First  English  Governor  of  Canada.  Lord  Dorchester,  1768 
First  election  held  in  Canada,  June,  1792. 
First  French  paper — "Le  Canadien" — Nov.  22,  1S06. 
First  steamer  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  1809. 
Manitoba  first  settled  in  1811,  under  Lord  Selkirk. 
First  Canadian  bank  (of  Montreal)   started  in  1817. 
First  Indian  treaty,  1817. 

First  daily  paper — "Montreal  Advertiser" — in  1840. 
Canada's  first  telegraph  line  built  in  1846  between  Toronto 

and  Niagara. 

First  canals  begun  in  Canada  in  1799,  along  the  St.  Law- 
rence; first  vessels  passed  through  Lachine  Canala,  1825; 

St.  Lawrence  canals  opened  in  ISIS. 
First  Ontario  railway,  Northern,  opened  May  Hi,  ]*'>:>. 
First   Camidian   cardinal,  Arch.  Tascherrau,  1856. 
First  railway  bridge  across  St.  Lawrence  (Victoria),  1859. 
North-west  Territory  acquired  by  purchase,  .1S70. 
First  telephone   (in  Brantford),  1873. 

First   cable   message    sent   by   Queen    Victoria,    Aug.    5th, 
58,   Ireland   to   New   foundland.      Atlantic    cable    first 

laid  to   Canada,   Aug.   5th,   1S6S.     First   cable   message, 

Canada-Australia,   Oct.  31st,   1902. 
First  C.l.'.R.  train  across  the  continent,  1885. 
First  sod  of  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  turned  at  Fort 

William,   Sept.    llth,   1905. 

First  Governor-General  after  Confederation,  Lord  Monck. 
First   wireless  commercial   message   sent   from   Canada   to 

Europe,   Oct.   17th,   1907. 
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FISHERIES  FACTS 

Canada  has  the  most  extensive  ami  best  stocked  commer- 
cial fishing  waters  in  the  world,  including  5,000  miles  of 
Atlantic  and  7.000  miles  of  Pacific  coast  ,and  220,000 
square  miles  of  fresh  water. 

Canada's  territorial  fishing  grounds  extend  from  Bay  of 
Fundy  to  Strait  of  Belle  Isle,  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  ajid 
from  Fraser  River  to  Prince  Kupe"rt,  on  Pacific,  besides 
interior  waters. 

Canada's  fishery  production,  1916-17,  >K;9,20s,::7$;  (sea  fish- 
eries, $34,386,013;  inland,  $4,822.365);  1915-16,  $35,860,- 
70=8;  1914-1-3,  $31,264,361;  1917  estimate,  $50,000,000. 

British  Columbia  comes  first,  1916-17,  with  $14,637,346; 
Xova  Scotia,  $10,092,902;  New  Brunswick,  $5,656,859; 
Quebec,  $2,991,624;  Ontario,  $2,658,993;  Manitoba,  $1,- 
390,002;  Prince  Edward  Island,  $1,344,179;  Saskatche- 
wan, $231,946;  Alberta,  $144,317;  Yukon,  $60,210. 

Salmon  leads  in  value,  $10,882,431;  lobsters.  $5,508,054; 
cod,  $.1,44!),  !)64;  herring,  $3,050,421;  halibut,  $2,263,573; 
had.  lock,  $1,711,271;  sardines,  $1,481,261;  whitefiah, 


Canada's  fisheries  value,  1S70  to  19]  6-17.  $969,S6S,524. 

Fisheries  exports,  1916-17,  $24,sS!)^r,;;. 

Canada's   fishery    equipment    is   worth    $2  -ui    in- 

crease in  value  of  $2,S73,3S7  in  one  year.  Fishing  fleet 
1,398  vessels.  and  40,105  boats,  manned  by  68,889  men, 
in  addition  to  25,680  employed  on  shore,  and  735  men 
fishing  without  boats;  total  of  95,304.  Motor  boat  fleet 
increased  by  1,731. 

Canada  lias  51  fish  hatcheries,  11  subsidiary  hatcheries, 
."  salmon  retaining  ponds,  and  1  lobster  pond.  1,621,924,- 
2")  4  fry  were  distributed  during  the  year.  Government 
spends  about  $300,000  a  year  for  fish  culture. 

Canada  imports  more  oysters  than  she  produces.  During 
1916-17  value  imported  was  $395,622;  Canadian  pro- 
duction $117,751. 

Canada's  fisheries  rank  among  the  greatest  in  the  world. 
The  annual  value  falls  far  short  of  the  actual  value.  — 
Prof.  Prince. 
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FORESTRY  FACTS 

Forest   production    value,    1916-17,    $173,000,000 — a    slight 

advance  over  1915-16. 

Ontario  leads,  British  Columbia  second,  Quebec  third. 
Value  of  lumber,  lath  and  shingles  cut  in  1916,  $66,072,- 

202.      Of   this,   $58,365,349    of    lumber;    3,490,550    b.    m. 

Slight  decrease  over  1915.     2,609  firms  reported. 
Canada's  output  of  forest  products  comes  fourth  in  world's 

list. 

Of  1916  lumber  cut,  95  per  cent,  softwoods;  5  hard. 
Ties  and  poles  value,  1916,  $3,734,473. 
Canada's  present  supply  of  commercial  timber  is  estimated 

to  be  between  500  and  SOO  billion  feet,  board  ineasure, 

and  to  cover  an  area  of  approximately  2-50,000,000  acres. 

This  refers  only  to  timber  of  commercial  value,  as  saw- 
timber,  and  does  not  include  pulpwood,  firewood,  tie 

and  pole  material,  nor  small  timber  of  any  description, 

although  it  has  a  high  value. 

PULPWOOD  FACTS 
Pulp,  pulpwoocl  and  paper  exports  value,  1910-17,  $52,975,-. 

475,  or  increase  of  31.9  per  cent.,  due  partly  to  advance 

in  price  and  increased  product. 
2,833,119  cords  of  pulpwood  produced  in  191  li;  2.355,5i50  in 

1915. 
Pulpwood   exported.   1,068,207   cords,  worth   $6,866,669,   or 

total  production   of  2,833,1] 9   cords,   valued   ; 

127;   increase  of  25  per  cent,  in  production  and   28  per 

cent,  in  value  in  year. 
Canada  has  49  pulp   and  paper  mills. 
Pulpwood    manufactured    in    Canada     steadily    gaining — 

]. 764,912  cords  in  1916  (as  against  886,042  in  1912),  or 

696,705    cords   more    than    were   exported. 
Wood  pulp  exported,  ]91C>,  558,899  tons,  worth  $17.344,242, 

chiefly   to   United   States;    nearly    double   the    value    of 

1915. 
Canada's   pulp    and    paper     industry    is    steadily    growing. 

Pulpwood  consumption  doubled  in  5  years,  from  866,042 

to  1.764,912  cords,  valued  at  $13,104,458.  Quebec  leads 
with  924,272  cords;  Ontario  second,  637.612  cords;  Brit- 
ish Columbia  third,  108,997  cords. 


CANADA'S  CHIEF  HISTORIC  FACTS 

1497.     June   -21.     Canada   discovered   by  Sebastian   Cabot. 
1317.     Cabot   discovered    Hudson's  Bay. 
153-k     Explored  by  Jacques  Carti.-r.     Landed  on  July  1. 
160/5.      (  hamplain's  first  visit  to  Canada. 
I'ort  Royal  (Annapolis)  founded. 
1  (.)()>.     Cjuehec    founded    by   Champlain. 
1611.     Jesuits  arrive  in  Port  Royal.  Acadia. 
1611.     Trading  post  established  at  Hochelaga. 

Ottawa    Hiver  discovered  by  Chaniplain. 
1617.     Canada  invaded  by  the   Iroquois. 
I'cpulation  of  Qu>  -  ;ns. 

lfi-2\.     Xova  Scotia   first  settled  by  the  English. 
1025:     Jesuits  arrive  in  X~ew  France. 
lii'_'7.     Canada  granted  to  the  Company  of  "100  Associates" 

by  the  King  of  France. 
1629.     Capture  of  Quebec  by  the  English  under  Kirke. 

•mada,  Cape  Breton  and  Acadia  restored  to  France 

I iv  t 

K;:!.~.      Dec.  :M.     Death  of  Chaniplain  at  Oj; 
!<;•;:'..     Fr.-iM-h  government  established  in  Canada. 
7l:'>.      Acadia    became   British. 
754.      Halifax  founded  by  British. 
7-"!>.     Conquestof  N  by    Wolfe. 

7(5:"].     Treaty  of  Paris  ceded  Xew  France  to  England. 
763.      By  Treaty  of  Paris,  Canada  became  British. 

is    privi- 

liges  to   the   Freiich-Canadi 
1784,      first   arrival  of  United  Empii. 

•Miebee   divided  into  T'pper  and  Lower  Canada. 
.     \Var  between  Great  Britain   and  V.  S. 
1S41.     Above  provinces  joined  under  I'nion   Act. 
1S67.     Federation  of  Canadian  provinces  by  1-5.  X.  A.  Act. 
'••rritorial   rights   of   Hudson's  May   Co.    bought. 
Manitoba   formed  and   admitted  to  Dominion. 

-::   Columbia  admitted. 
1S7,°>.     Prince  Edward  Island  Adm!' 

'  iherta    and   Saskatchewan   formed, 
snada  entered  the  War. 
1917.     Union  Government   fo-i: 


IMMIGRATION  FACTS 

Canada's  immigrants,  1916-17,  75',395:  8,282  from  United 
Kingdom,  2,933  from  Europe,  61,389  from  United 
States;  10,246  repatriated  from  United  States;  17.988 
were  denied  admission  from  United  States;  172  rejected 
at  seaports;  605  deported. 

Canada's  immigration  arrivals,  20  years,  1897-1917,  3,296,- 
797,  viz.,  British,  1,214,941;  foreign,  885.299;  United 
States,  1,188,783. 

Canada's  immigration  to  Canada  in  last  seventeen  years, 
represented  53  nationalities. 

Canada,  had  232  immigration  agents  in  United  States, 
1916-17. 

Arrivals  from  U.  S.  first  ten  months  of  1917,  33,134,  with 
$4,932,190  in  cash,  and  $1,488,898  in  effects. 

Canada's  homestead  entries  averaged  1,000  a  month  in 
1916,  mostly  from  United  States. 

Canada  naturalized  15,758  aliens  in  1915;  233,400  had 
previously  been  granted  citizenship. 

Among  those  naturalized  in  1915  were  1,810  Austrians,  326 
Germans,  183  Galicians,  119  Hungarians,  58  Bulgarians, 
79  Turks,  105  Chinese,  1,598  Italians,  561  Japanese, 
2,418  Russians  and  5,301  persons  from  the  United 
States.  Since  then  the  Government  had  placed  restric- 
tions upon  the  naturalization  of  aliens  of  enemy  nation- 
ality. 

INSURANCE  FACTS 

FIRE. — 8.1  Companies  (25  Canadian,  27  British.  35  United 
States,  etc.)  Policies,  new  and  renewed,  taken  in  1916, 
$3,407y531,384,  viz.:  Canadian  Co.'s,  $738,770.581;  Brit- 
ish, $1,602,456,338.  Net  premiums,  $27,713,308.  Net 
losses  paid,  $15,122,895.  Net  amount  at  risk,  Dee.  31, 
1916,  $3,714,888,865.  Net  premiums  received,  1869- 
1916,  $450,669,016;  losses  paid,  $272,250,777. 

Life.— 57  Companies  (26  Canadian,  15  British  and  Co- 
lonial, 16  United  States).  Policies  taken  in  1916,  $231,- 
146,125,  viz..:  Canadian,  $138,201,281;  British.  $5,295,- 
133;  United  States,  $87,649,711.  Net  premiums,  $48,237,- 
493.  Net  claims  paid,  including  matured  endowments, 
$18,696,794.  Net  amount  in  force,  Dec.  31,  1913.  $1,311.- 
616,677. 


MISCELLANEOUS. — Fraternal  benefit  insurance  in  force 
Dec.  31,  1916,  $91,722,408.  Casualty  insurance:  Premi-. 
urns,  $9,277,011;  losses  paid,  $5,114,855.  Accident  insur- 
ance: Policies  in  force,  $373,705,904.  Automobile  insur- 
ance, $23.847,481.  Guarantee  insurance,  $221,230.048. 

War  claims  incurred  by  insurance  companies  in  Canada, 
1914-15-16,  $6,870,637;  and  claims  incurred  under  pol- 
icies held  by  British  and  foreign  policyholders,  $524,- 
935,  or  $7,39.3,572  in  all. 


IRRIGATION  FACTS 

Canal     Irrigable 
Cost.         Mileage.  Acreage. 
Alberta  R.  B.  &  Irr.  Co.... $1,500,000         **200         130,000 

C.  P.  B-.,  West  part 4,3-30,000          2,484         223,000 

C.  P.  B.,  East  part 9,500,000          2,500         400,000 

•Southern  Alberta  Land  Co.  5,500,000         **400         153,000 

*Alberta   Land    Co 48,850 

400  Smaller  projects 700         110,000 

**Not  including  laterals  or  secondary  canals. 
*Under  construction. 

Some  300  domestic,  municipal  and  other  water  supply  pro- 
jects have  been  constructed,  or  are  now  under  construc- 
tion, with  350  industrial  projects,  chiefly  railway  water 
supplies.  In  all,  there  are  over  1,000  irrigation  and 
water  supply  projects  either  completed  and  licensed  or 
under  construction. 


LABOR  FACTS 

Organised  labor  in  Canada  had  at  end  of  1916,  160,407 
members,  or  17,064  over  1915,  when  it  was  143,343; 
1913,  175,799;  1912,  160,120;  1911,  133,132. 

Canada  had,  at  end  of  1916,  1,842  local  trade  union 
branches  of  all  classes,  1,626  having  international  afflia- 
tion,  with  129,123  members;  189  non-international,  with 
22,884  members;  and  27  independent  units,  with  8,400 
members. 

Toronto's  reported  trades  union  membership,  13,025; 
Montreal,  13,337;  Winnipeg,  7,121;  Vancouver,  3,788; 
Ottawa,  3,714. 
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Ontario's  re-ported  trades  union  membership,  41,654;  Que- 
bec, 26,907;  British  Columbia,  .11,600;  Alberta,  S,."i28; 
Manitoba,  9,359;  Saskatchewan,  4,345;  Maritime  Prov- 
inces, 13.491.  (Many  unions  do  not  report  member- 
ship.) 

Trades  and  Labor  Congress  of  Canada — membership,  1915, 
71,419;  1914,  S0,0<94;  1913,  80,801;  1916,  66,573. 

There  was  a  loss  of  35  international  local  branches  during 
the  year,  but  the  membership  in  unions  of  this  class 
was  increased  by  14,401;  the  non-international  bodies 
lost  two  branches  and  780  members,  and  the  indepen- 
dent units  were  decreased  by  4,  but  the  reported  mem- 
bership showed  a  gain  of  3,443. 

Of  the  1,842  local  trade  union  branches,  828  were  located 
in  18  cities  ,and  of  these  589  reported  a  membership  of 
69,225,  representing  over  40  per  cent,  of  the  entire  trade 
union  membership  in  the  Dominion. 

$12,502,128  were  paid  in  benefits  in  1916  by  international 
organizations.  Moneys  paid  by  local  branch  unions  in 
Canada  to  their  own  members  amounted  to  $248,180. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Canada  has  856  moving  picture  theatres. 

1916  was  Canada's  record  insurance  year. 

Canada  naturalized,  in  1916,  9,072  persons. 

United  Farmers  of  Ontario  have   12,000  members. 

Commercial  Travellers'  Association  numbers  14,000. 

90  per  cent,  of  Canada's  lake  fishing  output  is  marketed  in 
the  United  States. 

"Over  50,000,000  worth  of  foodstuffs  go  into  the  garbage 
wagons  of  Canada  every  year." — Food  Controller. 

Total  wheat  production  was  13,500,000  bushels  short  of  the 
1914  yield.  Oats,  barley  and  rye,  however,  showed 
greater  yields  in  1917. 

Canada's  business  failure*,  estimated,  in  1917,  at  1,131. 
Assets,  $5,967,175.  Liabilities,  $12,953,799.  In  1916, 
1,772;  assets.  $6.349.078:  liabilities,  $15,952,684. 

Canada's  available  arable  land,  441,000,000  acres   (within 
area    of    existing   provinces).     Only     110,000,000     acres 
occupied,  and  only  12  per  cent,  of  the  441,000,000,  or  50 
per  cent,  of  the  110.000.000,  are  under  cultivation. 
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MANUFACTURING  FACTS 

INDUSTRIAL  COMPARISON    190O-191O 


1900. 

Capital $446.91(5.4^7 

Industrial  establishments.  14,650 

Wa^-s 89.573,204 

iala 266,527. v;s 

Products 481,053,375 


1910.       Inc.  % 

$1,247,583,609     179 

19,218       31 


197,228,701 

601,509,018 

1, 165, 9  7. ~M  ;:',<.! 


120 
109 
142 


INDUSTRIAL    COMPARISON  19O5-1915 


1915.         Inc.  % 
21,306       34 
1,994,103,272     135 
1,407,138,140       95 
514,883 


1905. 
No.    of    establishments.  .  15,796 

Capitalization $S46,5v~.u:.'.'; 

Production $71S. 

Employees   392,530 

V.'-j^es  paid   $134,375,925        $229,456,210 

CHIEF  MANUFACTURING  CENTRES 

Value  of  Products. 
1900. 

Montreal   $71,099,750 

Toronto    60,366,837 

Hamilton    17,122,340 

Winnipeg    S.616,24S 

Vancouver   .......      4,9990,152 

Ottawa    7,638,688 

Quebec   12,77!>,51i; 

London   8,122.185 

Kitchener    3,307,613 

Halifax    6,927,552 

INDUSTRIAL  CENSUS  BY  PROVINCES 
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1910. 

1915. 

$166,296,972 

$243,237,575 

154,306,948 

210,143,728 

55,125,946 

66,063,339 

32,66 

47,686,070 

15,070,105 

33,871,044 

19,877,233 

147,326 

I7,l4i).::«o 

18.!t3n,227 

16,273,999 

18,88 

'.'.- 

16,40S,401 

12,140,409 

15,110,527 

Provinces. 
Canada  
Alberta 

Establi 
ments 
21,306 

sh- 
Capital. 
1,994,103.272 
42.23!>,i>!i:'; 

Value  of 
Products. 
1,407,137,140 
30,592,833 

British  Columbia  .  .  . 
Manitoba  
New  Brunswick  .  .  . 
Nova  Scotia  
Ontario  
Prince  Edw.  Island. 
Quebec 

.      1,007 
840 
714 

968 

.      0.2-S7 
291 
.     7,158' 

158,636,983 

95,8  15.  s  J.- 
46.290,014 
]  2n.539,183 
956,883,423 
1,906,564 
548,972.575 

73,624,431 
61,594,184 
37,832,034 
70,860,756 
727.  92.",,  274 
2.646,469 
887,900,585 

Saskatchewan  

457 

16,7SS,992 

14,162,574 

GROUPS  OF  INDUSTRIES,  1915  CENSUS 

Estab- 


Groupsof 
Industries. 
Total    of    grou 
Food  products 
Textiles  .... 
Iron   &  steel  prod's. . 
Tmbr  &  Imbr.  &  mfrs. 
Leather  &  fini 
Paper   and  printing.  . 
Liquors    & 

Chemicals,  all'd  prods. 
Clay,  glass   and   stone 

products  

Metal  and  metal  pro- 
ducts ot'r  than  steel 
Tobacco  &  its  manufs. 
Vehicles  for  land  tran. 
Vessels,  water  trans. 
Miscell.  industries  .  . 
Hand  trades  .  . 


lish- 

Value  of 

ments. 

Capital. 

Products. 

21  306 

1,994,103,272 

1,407,137,140 

6,472 

199,205,254 

388,815,362 

2,671 

126,490,509 

144,686,605 

id's..         851 

195,877,015 

]  20,422,420 

mfrs.     3,187 

263,588,882 

]  23,396,636 

prod        524 

60,269,49* 

71,036644 

ing..      1,306 

138,544,786 

74,038,398 

rages.        341 

52,283,857 

34,839,927 

prods.        255 

52,248,588 

45,410,486 

96,376,573 


27,244,813 


1,173  174,621,994  90,943,273 

166  174,621,994  28,987,250 

464  125,965,499  73,878,212 

103  12,331,341  8,419,648 

1,437  441,132,723  134,268,231 

1,584  32,099,855  40,729,180 

Canadian  Manufacturers-'   Association   membership,   3,300. 

Present  annual  industrial  production  now  estimated  at 
$2,000,000,000. 

Canada  now  makes  300  varieties  of  manufactures,  sus- 
taining two-fifths  of  the  population. 

Ontario  occupies  first  place  as  an  industrial  province  in 
1915  with  a  greater  and  more  diversified  list  of  manu- 
factures than  that  of  any  other  province.  Quebec 
stands  second,  British  Columbia  third,  Manitoba 
fourth,  with  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Alberta, 
Saskatchewan  and  Prince  Edward  Island  coming  next. 

Canada's  industrial  development  in  ten-year  period  of 
1900-1910  was  greatest  on  record.  Ontario  led  with 
8,001  establishments;  Quebec,  6,548;  Nova  Scotia,  1,480; 
New  Brunswick,  1,158;  British  Columbia,  <651;  P.  E.  I., 
442;  Manitoba,  439;  Alberta,  290;  and  Saskatchewan, 
173. 
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CHIEF  MANUFACTURED  GOODS  EXPORTS 


1917. 

Manufactures  of  grain $  51,942,056 

Automobiles   and   carriages 14,397,347 


1916. 

$40.433.503 
11,372,331 

9,1 

614.739 
1,22 

573,044 
13,211.452 
73,904,586 
-|,926 
3,081,874 
134.912 


Clothing  and   wearing  apparel...  5,356,750 

Cotton    fabrics    224,946 

Drugs,  dyes,  chemicals    1,823,360 

Electric  apparatus  1  357,82  ! 

Canned   goods,   all   kinds 17,673,170 

Munitions 2-H  . 

Explosives 40,917,856 

Rubber   goods    2 

Hats  and  caps   226,597 

Leather  and  manufactures  of....  7,408,721  14,575,322 

Agricultural    implements    3,576,124  3,353,635 

Gasoline  engines  133/.;::  85,641 

Guns,  riflts,  etc 2,234,021  617,795 

Hardware 9-13,7." 

Machinery 2.260,714  l,52i 

Pig  iron    343,906  307,721 

Wire  and  wire  nails 9,038,143  4,483,263 

Total  iron  and  steel  &  mfg.  of.  .  .  49,065,21)9  54.1>3,597 

Plumbago,   manufactures   of 352,906  141,348 

Condensed   milk    1.371,610  770,566 

Musical    instruments    232,936  354,992 

Paints   and   varnishes 962.'.'^  349,298 

Paper 26,123,215  20,030,550 

Cheese 36,721,136  26,690,500 

Butter 2,491,992  1,018,769 

Bacon 43,011,439  25,710,767 

Gasoline  launches 15,149,926  147.050 

Ships 624,956  44,100 

Sugar,   etc 3>,93l,933  313,684 

Lumber  &  manufactures  of 47,563.2&6  43,352,973 

Furniturt 344,418  396,22a 

Wood  pulp    20,404,053  10,376,54* 

Manufactures  of  wood    21.378,798  11,497,870 

Woollen  goods 725,148  657,475 

Of  the  above,  munitions  and  explosives  represented  nearly 

59  per  cent,  of  total  exports  of  manufactured  goods. 
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MANUFAOTUAING     FACTS.     Continued 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  Canada  12  years  ago  was 
smaller  by  $12,000,000  than  the  value  of  the  manufac- 
tured goods  alone  exported  in  1917. 

During  the  five-year  period,  1910-1915,  the  capitalization 
of  Canadian  industrial  enterprises  increased  by  $746,- 
520,6(53,  or  about  60  per  cent. 

Five  hundred  United  States  branch  factories  have  been 
established  in  Canada,  with  estimated  investment  of 
$150,000,000. 

There  were  in  Canada  during  1915  65  establishments  em- 
ploying over  500  hands;  25  employing  over  1,000;  9 
employing  over  2,000;  5  employing  over  3,000,  and  3 
employing  over  4,000. 

Exports  of  manufactured  products  increased  during  most 
of  1917.  In  191&  their  value  was  six  times  values  shown 
by  them  in  pre-war  years;  in  1917  value  was  ten  times 
as  great  as  in  1913  or  other  preceding  years.  The  muni- 
tion industry  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  increased 
shipments  of  manufactures,  which  will  continue  in  1918. 

In  the  distribution  of  the  exports  of  manufactured  goods 
last  year  by  far  the  greater  part  went  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  total  being  $339,013,448.  This  was  over 
71  per  cent,  of  the  total  exported  to  all  countries.  The 
United  States  took  $91.990,586  worth,  or  about  19.26 
per  cent,  of  the  total.  To  countries  other  than  these 
two,  $46,395,642  worth  were  exported,  while  the  pro- 
portion was  9.71  per  cent. 

Canada's  export  trade  in  manufactured  goods  of  home 
production  during  1916-17  was  the  most  remarkablt  in 
her  history.  Its  aggregate  value  of  $477,399,676  ex- 
ceeded that  of  1916  by  97  per  cent.,  and  that  of  1914 
by  735  per  cent.  Or  the  export  trade  of  1917  alone  was 
approximately  equal  to  that  of  the  1911-1916  period 
combined.  The  value  of  the  manufactured  goods  ex- 
ported in  1917  exceeded  by  over  $46,000,000  that  of  the 
combined  exports  of  all  kinds  of  merchandise — products 
of  the  farms,  forests,  fisheries  and  mines — as  recent  as 
1914. 
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MARINE  AND  CANAL  FACTS 

Canada  ranks  tenth  among  maritime  nations.  Tonnage 
valued  at  $30,000,000. 

Canada  had,  March  31,  1916.  8,631  vessels.  Tonnage, 
1.215,021  gross  tons. 

Tonnage  of  new  vessels  built  and  registered  in  Canada 
for  the  calendar  years  up  to  1916,  inclusive:  1875, 
151,012;  1880,  65,441;  1890,  52,378;  1900,  22,326;  1910, 
22,283;  1915,  18,832;  1916,  28,303. 

Canada  is  experiencing  a  marked  revival  of  the  ship- 
building industry  under  war  needs.  50  ships  are,  for 
example,  being  built  in  British  Columbia  shipyards,  and 
will  have  a  gross  tonnage  of  116,980. 

Canada  has  20  shipbuilding  companies  at  work.  107  cargo 
boats  near  ing"  completion.  Tonnage,  155,691. 

The  Canadian  Government  plans  a  shipbuilding  programme 
involving  expenditure  of  from  $50,000,000  to  $60,000,000 
a  year  on  ocean-going  cargo  vessels,  to  be  built,  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Government.  Rolling  mills  for  mak- 
ing ship  plates  will  probably  be  established. 

Canal  traffic,  1916,  in  10  Canadian  canals,  23.583,491  tons; 
1915,  15,198,803  tons— increase  of  S,3S"4,6SS  tons. 

Welland  Canals.— First,  built  in  1829;  40  locks;  8  feet  of 
water.  Present  canal,  1882;  25  lift  locks.  14  feet  of 
water.  AVelland  Ship  Canal  will  have  25  feet  of  water, 
7  locks.  800  feet  long,  80  feet  wide,  30  feet  deep.  To 
cost  $50,000,000. 

MILLING  FACTS 

MILLING. — Daily  capacity  of  flour  and  other  mills,  head 
of  Lake  Superior  to  Rockies,  59,393  barrels.  It  would 
take  all  these  mills  nearly  three  years  To  grind  the  1917 
Western  wheat  crop  into  flour. 

Canadian  flour  production,  1917,  estimated  at  18,000,000 
barrels. 

Canada  has  575  flour  mills.  Capacity.  115.000  bbls.  a  day, 
as  against  85,000  ]0  years  ago.  All  working  to  capacity ». 
using  over  500,000  bushels  of  wheat  per  day. 

Canadian  Government  is  making  a  trial  shipment  of  100,- 
000  bushels  of  Alberta  wheat  to  Liverpool  from   Van- 
couver, via  the  Panama   Canal. 
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CANADA'S  MINING  DATA 

1917.  ]916. 

Total  production  of  Canada $195,000,000  $177,201,534 

Pig  iron  production,  tons 1,187  000         1,169,257 

Steel  ingots  and  castings,  tons.  ..       1,735,000         1,428,249 

Copper  production,  Ibs 113,000,000     117,150,028 

Zinc  production,   Ibs 31.000,000       23,364,700 

Gold   production,    value 17.000,000       19,234,976 

Silver   production,    ozs 23,500,000       25,450,741 

Nickel  production,  Ibs 84,000,000       82,0-' 

Lead  production,  Ibs 56,000,000       41,497,615 

Coal  production,  tons 14,000  000       14,483,395 

Canada's  mineral  output,  1916,  shows  a  big  increase  of 
$18  00'0,00'0  in  year;  due  to  rise  in  prices  and  increased 
tonnage.  Value  in  1886,  $10,221,255;  1896,  $22,474,256; 
1906,  $79,286,697. 

Canada  produces  practically  all  the  known  minerals.  Pro- 
duction doubled  in  11  years. 

Canada's  imports  of  steel,  1915,  $65,000,000;  1916,  $135,- 
000,000;  increase  due  to  munitions.  U.  S.  embargo  on 
steel  may  affect  Canada  seriously  unless  modified. 
Estimated  world's  output  of  nickel  for  1917,  50,000  tons, 
viz.:  Canada.  43,000;  New  Caledonia,  4,000;  Norway, 
800;  United  States,  1,000;  all  other  countries,  chiefly 
Germany,  1,200.  Total,  50,000.  1,000  tons  more  than 
record  figures  in  1916.  Canada  maintains  her  pre-emi- 
nence as  the  nickel  producer  of  the  world,  over  85  per 
cent,  of  the  world's  production  being  credited  to  this 
country. 
British  Government  has  begun  construction  of  nickel 

smelter  and  refinery  of  Murray  mine,  at  Sudbury. 
An  important  use  has  been  found  for  cobalt — cobalterom — 
a  new  tool  steel,  made  by  adding  cobalt  to  chromium- 
carbon  steel- 
British    Columbia  produced   45,32   per   cent.,   and   Ontario 

22  66  per  cent,  of  Canada's  mineral  output  in  1916. 
Canada    has   the   largest   Copper   Company   in   the  British 
Empire,  the  Brittania,  at  Amyox,  B.C.,  and  the  largest 
producer  of  silver  in  the  British  Empire,  in  the  Mining 
°orporation    of    Canada. 


Camilla  is  now  refining  her  minerals  in  whole  or  in  part. 
Over  $100  000,000  have   been  invested   during  the  war  in 

chemical  and  metallurgical  works  in  Canada* 
Canada  imported  17,500,000  tons,  and  produced  14,500,000 

tons  of  coal  in  1916. 
Stefansson  Expedition  reports  rich  copper  deposits  on  the 

shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
Canada  leads  in  Asbestos  production:    1916,  118,246  tons, 

out  of  total  world  production  of  149,339  tons. 


DOMINION     PARKS 

Canada  has  six  national  scenic  parks  in  Rockies  and  Sel- 
kirk; total  area,  8,694  sq.  miles.  More  than  half  area 

of  Switzerland.  Jasper  Park  alone  is  4,400  sq.  miles — 
twice  are  large  as  Prince  Edward  Island.  Area  of 
Rocky  Mountain  Park  recently  enlarged  from  1,800 
to  2,751  sq.  miles. 

Nearly  100'  miles  of  road  now  available  for  motorists  in 
Rocky  Mountains  Park.  About  10,000  people  came  to 
Banff  in  their  cars  in  1917.  The  Banff-Laggan  motor 
road  is  within  six  miles  of  Lake  Louise. 

There  are  over  3,000  buffalo  in  Government  herds  at 
Buffalo  and  Elk  Island  parks.  Experiments  in  cross- 
breeding buffalo  with  domestic  cattle  are  being  under- 
taken. The  hybrids,  known  as  "cattalo,"  are  said  to 
have  the  "rustling"  quality  of  the  buffalo  and  to  weigh 
100  pounds  more  than  ordinary  beef  cattle. 

Old  Fort  Anne  at  Annapolis  Royal,  N.S.,  one  of  the  most 
important  sites  in  the  early  history  of  Canada,  has  been 
set  aside  as  a  Dominion  Historic  park. 

POPULATION  FACTS 

Canada's  estimated  population  now,  7  600,000. 

Of  total  population  of  7,206,643,  3,821.995  are  male,  and 
3,384,648  female. 

1911:  Rural  population,  3,925,502;  urban,  3,281,141,  or 
05  and  45  per  cent,  respectively.  1901:  Rural  popula- 
tion 3,349,516;  urban,  2.021,799.  Increase  of  rural  popu- 
lation in  ten  years.  17.1(1  per  cent.;  of  urban,  62.25  p.c. 
of  urban,  62.25  per  cent. 

Canadians  in  United  States  (1910),  2,754,615. 
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POPULATION     FAOTS.-(Per  Census) 


1911. 

1901. 

Increase. 

sq.  m. 

Alberta  

.      374,663 

73,022 

301,641 

L47 

British     Columbia.  , 

392,480 

178,657 

213,823 

1.09 

Manitoba  , 

.     455,614 

255«11 

200,403 

6.18 

Xe\v    Brunswick.  .  , 

351,889 

331,120 

20.769 

12.61 

Nova  Scotia   

,     492,338 

459,574 

22.98 

Ontario  , 

,  2,523,274 

2,182,947 

340,261 

9.67 

P.  E.  Island  

93,728 

103,259 

*  9,531 

42,91 

Quebec  

2,003,232 

1,548,898 

353.814 

5.69 

Saskatchewan  .  .  .  . 

,     492,432 

91,279 

401,153 

1.95 

Yukon    

8,512 

27,219 

*18,707 

X.    W.   Territory... 

18,481 

20,129 

*3,17S 

Totals 7,206,643i     5,371,315      1,835,328 

or  34.13  per  cent. 

Three-fourths  of  Canada's  population   is  British-born. 
Canada's   population   to   sq.   mile,   over   2;    Great   Britain, 
471;  Germany,  310;  France,  190;  United  States,  33. 


POST-OFFICE  FACTS 

For  year  ending  March  1,  1916. 

Canada  has  13,057  post  offices;  only  3,638  in  1867.  In- 
crease of  1916  in  10  years — 1906-16. 

Letters  mailed,  684,000,000.  Only  18  millions  in*  1867; 
245,922  dead  letters  in  year. 

337  new  post  offices  were  opened  and  628  closed,  1915-16, 
owing  to  rural  delivery  extension. 

Postage  stamps  and  cards  sold,  $21.455,176 — a  record, 
owing  to  war  tax;  increase  of  $6,672,127.  Sums  sent 
by  money  orders  and  postal  notes,  $105,236,822. 

Canada  has  165,043  boxholders  on  its  3,5S6  rural  free  mail 
delivery  routes  (up  to  June,  1917). 

Parcel  post  service  inaugurated  Feb.  10,  1914. 

Post  Office  Savings  Banks:  Number  of  offices,  March  31, 
1916,  1.289;  of  deposits,  173,456;  deposits  in  year, 
$8,539,742;  to  credit  of  depositors,  $40,008,417. 

Pacific  Cable  traffic,  between  Canada  and  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  1915-16,  1,014,722  words;  increase  of  512,- 
048  in  year. 


Canada's  Nine  Provinces 

(Arrnagcd     Alphabetically) 

ALBERTA 

AGRICULTURE.— Estimated  grain  yield,  1917,  150.G51,- 
441  bushels,  from  6,068,045  acres.  Alberta  liolds  the 
world  record  for  wheat  yield  in  1916  of  52  bushels  per 
acre,  on  1,'iOO-acre  farm.  Estimated  wheat  yield  li'17, 
53,780,500  bushels. 

AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS,  Etc.— Alberta  has  estab- 
lished free  agricultural  and  domestic  science  schools, 
during  the  winter  season,  and  some  demonstration 
farms. 

AREA. — 7-30  miles  long,  400  miles  at  widest  part;  253.540 
square  miles  (7  per  cent,  of  Canada's  area).  Created 
Province  in  1905. 

DAIRYING. — 57  creameries  and  16  cheese  factories  in 
1916.  Butter  output,  8,521,784  pounds;  cheese,  745.122 
pounds.  Alberta  creamery  butter  was  in  competition 
for  prizes  at  exhibitions  held  at  Calgary,  Edmonton, 
Brandon,  Ee.gina,  Vancouver,  Toronto,  London  and  Ot- 
tawa, during  1917,  winning  9-6  out  of  148  prizes 
offered. 

EDUCATIONAL.— 2.730  public  schools,  established  end 
of  1916,  and  32  Consolidated  School  districts;  99,201 
pupils  enrolled.  Two  Provincial  Normal  Schools  in 
Calgary  ami  Camrose.  Alberta  University  at  Edmon- 
ton. 

ELEVATORS. — 541  elevators  and  38  grain  warehouses  in 
1916.  United  Grain  Growers,  Ltd.,  have  145  co-opera- 
tive elevators  and  145  warehouses.  Capacity  of  all  ele- 
vators, 27.587,000  bushels. 

FINANCIAL.— Assets,   Derember  31st,   1916,   $12f>.>  : 

(Including  £84,448,979  unsold  s.-hool  lands).  Net  debt 
December  .",1st,  1916,  $28,632,009.  Practically  *!3000,- 
000  of  it  in  remunerative  investments.  Estimated 
revenue  for  1917,  $6,9' '- 

HOMESTEADS. — 5,074  homestead  entries,  465  pre-emp- 
tions and  63  purchased  homesteads  made  in  191G.  taking 
up  896,320  acres  of  Crown  lands.  Available  homesteads 
are  to  be  found  along  an  immense  area  of  splendid 


country  now  served  by  railways.  The  great  Peace  River 
District  contains  the  largest  area  of  homestead  lands 
in  Western  Canada. 

LIVE  STOCK. — Horses,  718,317;  dairy  cows,  325,861; 
other  cattle,  616,671;  swine,  730,237;  sheep,  276,966. 

MANUFACTURING.— (1915  census),  584  establishments; 
capital,  $42,239,693;  value  of  products,  $30,592,833. 

MINING.— 1916,  279  collieries,  2  copper  mines,  1  shale 
mine.  Mineral  production,  1916,  $11,496,106.  Coal 
mined,  1916,  4,648,600  tons;  increase  of  1,213,713  tons 
over  1915;  also,  107,959  tons  of  briquettes  and  41.950 
tons  of  coke.  Several  small  coal  mines  have  been 
opened  in  the  Peace  River  District.  Of  the  1916  coal 
output,  2,172,801  tons  were  lignite;  2,335,259  bitumin- 
ous, 140,544  anthracite. 

MUNICIPALITIES. — 6  cities,  48  towns,  104  villages,  87 
rural  municipalities,  5,471  miles  free  rural  mail  de- 
livery. 

POPULATION.— (Per  Dominion  census),  374,663  in  1911; 
496,525  in  1916. 

RAILWAYS.— Mileage,  December  31st,  1916,  4,566  (in- 
crease of  3,506  miles  since  Province  was  formed  in 
1905).  Bond  guarantees  on  2,656  miles. 

TELEPHONES. — Alberta  owns  and  operates  its  own  tele- 
phone system,  with  50,000  wire  miles  of  toll  and  rural 
lines,  connecting  612  towns,  villages  and  communities, 
and  11,000  farmers'  homes;  125  exchanges  are  con- 
nected with  the  system,  serving  30,000  local  subscribers. 

WOOL  clip,  value,  1916,  $1,181,682. 


BRITISH     COLUMBIA 

AGRICULTURE.— Farm  production  value,  1916,  $32,182,- 
915.  Home  production  steadily  increasing  and  imports 
decreasing.  Exports,  nearly  $4,000,000;  increase  of  30 
per  cent,  over  1915. 

British  Columbia  estimated  agricultural  production,  1917, 
above  $35000,000. 

AREA. — 395,000  sq.  miles;  10  per  cent,  of  Canadian  area; 
three  times  size  of  United  Kingdom,  and  larger  than 
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California,  Oregon  and  Washington  combined,  or  of 
Italy,  Switzerland  and  France;  7,000  miles  of  coast; 
200,000  sq.  miles  of  mountains  (Switzerland  only 
16,000).  ' 

AREA.— B.  C.  area  of  cultivable  land,  about  30,000,000 
acres,  and  of  timber  Crown  lands,  250,000,000  acres. 

DAIRYING.— Production  value,  1916,  $3,2.31.  vlti;  27 
creameries. 

FISHERIES.— Value  for  1915-16,  $14,538,320;  increase  in 
year  of  $3,023,324. 

FRUIT  production  increased  150  per  cent,  in  4  years. 
Estimate  of  crop  for  1916:  Apples,  27,739  tons;  pears, 
900  tons;  plums  and  prunes.  2,500  tons;  peaches,  1,100 
tons;  apricots,  230  tons;  cherries.  336  tons;  strawberries, 
1,000  tons;  raspberries,  500  tons;  other  bush  fruits,  157. 
Total,  34,462  tons. 

HISTORY. — Vancouver  Island  made  a  British  Colony  in 
1849.  British  Columbia  formed  by  Imperial  edict,  in 
lv~iS;  the  two  colonies  united  in  1866  as  British  Colum- 
bia, which  became  a  Province  of  the  Dominion  in  1871. 

IMPORTS.— B.  C.  imported,  in  3  years,  1914-15-16,  from 
other  Canadian  provinces,  $10,484,575  worth  of  live 
stock;  $8,153,858  of  dairy  products;  $8,014.349  of  meats. 

LIVE  STOCK.— Horses.  55.280;  beef  cattle,  153,524; 
sheep,  43,858;  swine,  37,688;  dairy  cat:' 

MANUFACTURED  PRODUCTS,  1914.  estimated,  $50,000,- 
000,  Capital  invested  (Census  1911),  $123.027,521,  651 
plants  have  33,312  employees,  on  salary  of  $2,6*6,251, 
and  wages  of  $14,594,419. 

MANUFACTURING  (Census  1916).— 1,007  establish- 
ments; capital.  $158,636,983;  value  of  products,  $73,624,- 
431. 

MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION  nearly  300  members. 

MINING.— 1916  was  a  record  mining  year  in  B.  C.  Value, 
$42,290,462;  increase  of  $12,842,954  over  1915,  or  nearly 
44  per  cent.  Estimated  for  1917,  $37,182.570. 

Coal  and  coke  production,  all  years  to  date,  48,510,074 
tons,  value,  $165,829.315. 

Coal    production,   1916,    2,084,093    tons;    value.    $7,294,325. 

Gold  output  of  the  Yukon  for  1916  was  $4,376,393. 
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5,254  men  were  employed  in  169  shipping  mines,  and  139 
in  86  non-shipping  mines. 

Crow's  Nest  coal  fields,  estimated  to  yield  10,000,000  tons 
of  coal  a  year  for  7,000  years. 

1916  mineral  production:  Gold,  $5,167,834;  silver,  $2,051,- 
729;  lead,  $3,007,462;  zinc,  $4,043,985;  copper,  $17,784,- 
494;  coal,  $7,294,325;  coke,  $1,606,350;  miscellaneous, 
$1,326,273. 

Total  production  for  all  years  up  to  and  including  1916, 
$558,560,715,  viz.:  Gold,  placer,  $74,620  103;  gold,  lode, 
$91,350,784;  silvel,  $41,358,012;  lead,  $36,415,124;  cop- 
per, $114,559,3€4;  coal  and  coke,  $156.928,640;  building 
stone,  bricks,  etc.,  $26,699,835;  other  metals,  etc.,  $517,- 
419;  zinc,  $7,212,75-9. 

PRODUCTION. — Farming,  lumbering,  mining,  fisheries, 
manufactures,  1916,  $180,000,000. 

SHIPBUILDING. — $20,000.000  worth  of  steel  and  wooden 
vessels  are  being  built  in  B.  C.,  including  two  for  Do- 
minion Government,  8  for  Imperial  Government,  4  for 
Norwegian  shipping  firms,  and  7  for  -lumber  trade. 

TIMBER. — 2  billion  feet  cut  annually;  800  logging  camps, 

British  Columbia  lumber  cut,  1917,  estimated  at  1,636,000,- 
000  board  feet.  Value  $48,000,000. 


MANITOBA 

AREA. — 251, S32  square  miles;  approximate  land  area, 
147,152,880  acres.  Area  of  occupied  land  in  1911,  of 
12,367,355  acres  (increase  of  69  pei»  cent,  in  last  decade), 
represents  8.33  per  cent,  of  present  land  area.  Number 
of  farmers,  50,000. 

ASSESSMENT.— $554,219,309.  Provincial  taxes,  1916, 
$10,782,227.  Debenture  debt  of  municipalities,  $57,- 
$420,912. 

DAIRYING. — Manitoba  has  61  creameries  and  cheese  fac- 
tories. Dairy  products,  value,  $5,895,631. 

EDUCATION. — Manitoba  has  over  105,000  enrolled  in  its 
public  schools;  teachers,  2,700. 

FISHERIES.— Production    averages    $750,000    annually. 

HISTORY.— Manitoba  first  settled  in  1812  by  125  Scotch 
settlers,  under  Lord  Selkirk,  on  grant  of  116,000  square 
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miles.  Made  a  province  in  1873.  Famous  as  the  home 
of  world's  standard  wheat.  Is  oldest  established  of  West- 
ern provinces  and  is  market-centre  for  entire  West. 

LAND  PRICES. — Good  wild  land  can  still  be  bought  in 
Manitoba  at  from  $12  to  $20  per  acre,  according  to  loca- 
tion and  distance  from  railway.  Cultivated  land,  from 
$27  to  $50.  There  are  still  many  good  homesteads,  some 
not  very  far  from  railway. 

LIVE  STOCK.— 1917,  419,006  horses,  6&9.0S2  cattle,  146,- 
778  sheep.  375,597  pigs. 

MANUFACTURES. — Value   of   Manitoba's   manufactures, 

1900,  $12,927,439;  1916,  $61,594,1 84  from  840  plants. 
MINING. — Manitoba's      first      carload      of      gold-bearing 

quartz  was   shipped   in    1917,   to   a  smelter   from   Herb 
Lake,  near  La  Pas.     Gold  and  copper  exist  here, 
estimate),  41,642,200  bushels;    1916,   29,667,000  bushels. 

MONEY  FOR  FARMERS.— The  Manitoba  Farm  Loans 
Association  (government)  loans  money  on  farms  on  first 
mortgage,  30-year  amortization  plan,  at  G%.  The  Eural 
Credits  Act  provides  for  the  organization  of  local  rural 
credit  societies  under  government  supervision  secure 
short  term  loans  for  members  at  7%. 

MOTHERS'  ALLOWANCES.— Under  the  Mothers'  Allow- 
ances Act,  the  Manitoba  Government  grants  pensions  to 
widows  and  others  deprived  of  support  to  enable  them  to 
raise  their  families  without  working  out. 

POPULATION.— 1840,  4,705;   1870,  12,228;    189],  152.506; 

1901,  255,211;  1909,  466.268;  1911,  455,014;  1916,  553,860. 
Rural  population  fell  from  72  per  cent.,  in  1901,  to  56  per 

cent.,  in  1911. 

POPULATION. — Race  origins:  Manitoba,  57  per  cent,  of 
British  origin;  Saskatchewan,  54  per  cent.;  Alberta,  60 
per  cent. 

TELEPHONES. — Government  bought  out  telephones  in 
1908;  now  over  50,000  business  places  and  homes  are  con- 
nected with  the  Government  system,  which  extends  to 
every  part  of  the  province. 

WHEAT. — Manitoba's    wheat    yield.     1917,     (preliminary 
Manitoba  took  all  the  wheat  prizes  at  the   1917  Inter- 
national Soil  Products  Exposition. 
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NEW  BRUNSWICK 

AGRICULTURAL.— 1917,  Grain,  5,632,000  bushels,  viz.: 
Wheat,  268,000  bushels;  oats,  5,320,000  bushels;  barley, 
44,000  bushels. 

N.  B.  has,  1917,  25  cheese  factories,  613  patrons.  Value 
of  production,  $210,695.49;  also  20  creameries. 

COAL. — New  Brunswick's  estimated  coal  resources,  151 
million  metric  tons. 

CROWN  LANDS. — Revenue  from  Crown  lands,  over 
$543,110.58  yearly.  Crown  lands  area,  over  12,000  square 
miles,  or  one-third  of  total  area. 

FISHERIES. — New  Brunswick  fishing  grounds  are  among 
the  richest  in  the  world,  employing  over  22,000;  annual 
value  of  production,  $5,000,000'. 

INDUSTRIAL.— 1910,,  1,158  industrial  establishments. 
Capital,  $36,]  25,012;  employees,  24,755;  wages,  $8,314,- 
212;  value  of  products,  $35,422,302 — increase  of  68  per 
cent,  in  10  years. 

LIVE  STOCK.— 407,992  head,  viz.,  65,169  horses,  189,677 
cows,  103,877  sheep,  69,269  swine. 

LUMBERING. — Lumber  production,  1915,  in  240  active 
mills,  showed  great  increase,  totalling  $9.902,204  from 
633,518,000  b.  m.;  $2,343  524  additional  for  lath,  shingles 
and  pulpwood.  The  interior  of  N.  B.  is  one  vast  forest. 

MANUFACTURING.— 1915  Census,  714  establishments; 
capital,  $46,290,016;  value  of  products,  $37,832,034. 

POPULATION.— 341,889;   rural,  252,342;  urban,  99,547. 

RAILWAYS.— 1,957  miles;    1,503   in   1907. 

WATER  POWERS.— N.B.  is  rich  in  water  powers.  De- 
veloped to  date,  15,000  h.p.  out  of  estimated  300,000. 

NOVA  SCOTIA 

NOVA  SCOTIA — Canada's  Eastern  gateway;    one  of  the 

richest  and  oldest  of  its  provinces. 
AREA. — 21,428  square  miles — 21,068  land,  360  water. 
DAIRYING.— Estimated   productive  value,   1917,  $8,850,- 

000,000. 
EDUCATIONAL. — Nova    Scotia     supports    5    universities 

and  a  larger  proportion  of  other  educational  institutiona 

than  any  other  province. 
FORESTS. — 1917  production  value,  $4,500,000. 
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FISHERIES. — Annual  exports,  $20,000,000;  30.000  em- 
ployed. Production  value,  1917,  $10,092,000. 

FRUIT. — One  of  Canada's  great  fruit  provinces.  Leads  in 
apples. 

LIVE  STOCK.— ] 916.  643,037,  viz.:  70,395  horses,  1-15,460 
nflch  cows,  102,913  other  cattle,  226,406  sheep.  60,119 
swine,  1,136,763  poultry. 

Nova  Scotia's  annual  wealth,  1916,  $134,231,902. 

LUMBER.— 1915  production  value,  $4,67], 035. 

MINING.— Mineral  production,  1916:  Coal,  6,496,472 
long  tons  pig  iron.  429,615  short  tons;  steel  ingots, 
502,106  short  tons;  limestone,  514,574  short  tons;  coke, 
669,478  short  tons;  gypsum,  279,400  short  tons;  building 
stone,  32,399  short  tons;  drain  pipe,  tile,  1,355,297  feet; 
gold,  4,963  ounces;  bricks,  19,504.987;  other  minerals, 
about  100,000  tons. 

NATURAL  WEALTH.— Nova  Scotia  is  rich  in  natural 
resources.  Its  vast  coal  mines,  its  iron,  gypsum,  clay 
deposits,  its  immense  fisheries  and  forests,  orchards  and 
farms,  provide  the  wealth.  Estimated  yield,  1917,  .4-149,- 
509,203.  Increase  in  year,  $15,272.291.  Agricultural 
products,  1917,  $36,117,203. 

MANUFACTURING. 

1900 

Establishments  ....  1,188 

Capital    $:U. 586,416 

Employees   23,284 

Salaries  and  wages     5,61", .171 

Raw  &  partly  mfd. 
materials 13,161,077 

Value  of  products.    23,592,513 

MANUFACTURING.— (1915  Census),  96S  ostablishmonts; 
capital,  $1 1^6,539,183;  value  of  products.  $70,.S<: 

POPULATION.— 492,338;  rural,  306.210;  urban,  1MU28. 
26,000  h.p. 

RAILWAYS.— 1916,  1,436  miles. 

WATER  POWERS.— Estimated,  100,000  h.p 

TOURIST. — Nova  Scotia  is  an  ideal  tourist  land,  with 
myriad  scenic  attractions. 


Inc.  in 

1910. 

10  Years. 

1,480 

292 

$79.596,341 

$45,009,925 

5,511 

10,628.  !».-:, 

26,048,315 

12.SJ)7,238 

52.706,184 

29.113,671 

ONTARIO 

ONTARIO'S  PRE-EMINENCE.— Ontario  stands  out  head 
and  shoulders  above  all  other  Canadian  provinces  in 
any  lining  up  of  the  factors  of  material  wealth  and 
prosperity.  In  population,  industry  ,educatioii,  agricul- 
ture, mining  and  other  phases  of  development,  Ontario 
is  pre-eminent. 

AGRICULTURE. — Aggregate  annual  value  of  Ontario's 
field  crops  over  $250,000,000,  and  $150,000,000  in  live 
stock  products. 

AGRICULTURE.— Area  and  yields,  1917  (Provincial  esti- 
mate): Fall  wheat,  585,946  acres;  yielded  13,88-1.207 
bush.;  spring  wheat,  182,957  acres  yielded  3,679,516 
bush.;  barley,  551,298  acres  yielded  18,387,741  bush.; 
oats.  2,763,355  acres  yielded  111,232,817  bush.;  rye.  133,- 
077  acres  yielded  3,222,325  bush.;  buckwheat,  153,457 
acres,  2,992,391  bush.;  peas,  90,322  acres,  1,513,567  bush.; 
beans,  114,785  acres,  1,12<6,030  bush.;  potatoes,  146,481 
acres,  18,291,735  bush. 

AREA. — Ontario's  area:  407,262  square  miles,  or  260,000.- 
000  acres.  Disposed  of  over  26,000,000  acres.  Yet  in 
Crown,  about  100,000,000  acres..  Only  13,500,000  acres 
under  cultivation.  Ontario  is  three  times  as  large  as 
United  Kingdom,  and  larger  than  France  or  Germany. 

ASSETS.— $550,000,000, 

DAIRYING.— Total  values  in  1916,  $34,829,083— highest 
on  record,  viz.:  creameries  and  combined  factories, 
$11,516,148;  cheese,  $23,312.935;  1,16-5  cheese  factories, 
creameries,  etc.  Cheese  made,  126,015,870  Ibs.;  butter, 
24,680,109  Ibs. 

,FARM  VALUES.— Increased  from  $970,927,03.1,  in  1890, 
to  over  $l,700,000,0f>0  in  1915.,  viz.:  Land,  $794,- 
393,564;  buildings,  $352.628,031;  implements,  $95,049,- 
350;  live  stock  on  hand,  $254,982,332.  Yield  of.  annual 
gross  return  of  23  per  cent,  on  this  value. 

FISHERIES.— Annual  yield  nearly  $3,000,000. 

FRUITS. — Ontario  grows  75   per  cent,  of  Canada's  crop. 

LIBRARIES.— Ontario  has  395  public  libraries;  5,000.000 
books  were  borrowed  in  1916. 
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LIVE  STOCK.— As  on  July  1,  1917:  horses,  887,246;  milck 

cows,    1,082,119;    other    cows,    865,847;    total,    1,947,966; 

sheep,  595,497;   swine,  1,236,034. 
Cattle  receipts,  1917,  332,085;  hogs,  536,016;  sheep,  179,682,, 

20  billion  tons  of  lignite;  49  mines  operated.   Production, 

1916,  267,234  tons. 

MINING. — Ontario's   mineral   resources   cover   practically 

the  entire  list  of  metallics  and  non-metallics,  excepting 

coall  and  tin.    Only  10  per  cent,  of  the  mineral  area  has 

been  prospected.     1916  was  a  record  year  in  production. 

CHIEF     METALLIC     PRODUCTS     FOR     1915  AND  1916 

Value  Value 

Mineral.  1916.  1915. 

Gold $10,339,2.3!)         .^.501,391 

Silver 12,703>,591         11,742,463 

Nickel,  in  matte  20,649,279         17,01 9, 500 

Copper,  in  matte    8,332.1.",:',  3.921,600 

LEADING     NON-METALLIC     PRODUCTS 
Product.  Value  1916.  'Value  191-3. 

Brick $    886,50]  >  1,1 41,022 

Portland   Cement    2,242,433  :2.5:U,537 

.  Natural  Gas 2.40  1.499  2.1522,838 

Total    value   mineral    production,    1:  1,822;    1915, 

$54,245,679. 

Ontario's    mineral    production    in     5-year     periods:      1^90, 
$4,705,673;  1895,  $5,170,138;  1900,  $8,789,901;  1905.  $11,- 
572,647;    1910,    $32,981,375;    1915,   $54,245,679. 
Ontario  had,  in  1915,  79  producing  mines. 
Ontario   produces   nearly   half   of   total    Canadian    mineral 

production. 
Ontario  has  the  world's  richest  nickel  deposits,  at  Sudbury 

yielding  85  per  cent,  of  the  world's  supply. 
Ontario's   9  months'  metal   production,   ending   Heptember 
30,  1917,  $43,119,496 — an  increase  over  previous  period. 
Sudbnry  nickel  ore  reserves  estimated  at  70,00'0',000  tons  of 
proven  ore,  and  150,000,000  tons  of  proven  probable  and 
possible  ore. 

The  nickel  ore  deposits  of  Ontario  are  much  more  extens- 
ive   and   offer   better   facilities   for   the   production    of 
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nickel  at  a  low  cost  than  do  those  of  any  other  country. 
The  great  extent  of  the  deposits  in  this  Province,  their 
richness  and  uniformity  in  metal  contents,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  industry,  point  strongly  to  the  conclusion 
that  Ontario  nickel  has  little  to  fear  from  competition. — 
Royal  Ontario  Nickel  Commission. 

Ontario  produced  15  mining  substances  in  1891;  32  now. 

Cobalt  silver  production,  1916,  $12,643,173.  Total  value 
since  1904,  $13.5,829,548. 

Cobalt  silver  mines  dividends,   1916,  $4,441.948;   total  de- 
clared to  end  of  1915,  $39,660,912. 
Total   metals  production   since   189.1,   over   $350,000,000. 

Ontario  leads  all  other  provinces  in  gold  production.  It 
has  increased  50  per  cent,  in  two  years. 

MANUFACTURING.— (1915  Census),  9^,287  establish- 
ments; capital,  $956,883,423;  value  of  products,  $727,- 
923,274— one-half  of  all  Canada. 

NEW  ONTARIO:  85  per  cent,  of  province — 20,000,000 
acres  of  farm  lands. 

POPULATION. — Ontario  first  settled  about  1784  by  10,000 
United  Empire  Loyalists.  Ontario's  population:  1824, 
150,066;  1831,  236,702;  1841,  455,688;  1851,  952,004; 
1861,  1,396,091;  1871,  1,620,851;  1881,  1,926,922;  1891, 
2.114,321;  1901,  2,188,947;  1914,  2,523,274;  1917,  esti- 
mated at  2.750,000,  one-third  of  all  Canada. 

RAILWAYS.— 1916,  11,320  miles,  or  30  per  cent,  of  all 
Canada,  including  329  miles  of  T.  &  N.  0.  Railway;  772 
miles  of  electric  lines. 

ROADS.— Ontario  has  50,000  miles  of  highways  and  10,000 
miles  of  colonization  roads. 

TELEPHONES.— 600  rural  telephone  systems,  65  munici- 
pally owned;  80,000  farmers'  telephones. 

TIMBER. — Estimated  200,000  square  miles  of  wooded 
lands.  Only  10  per  cent,  under  license.  Value  of  cut, 
$40,000,000.  Available  timber  (est.),  19,000,000,000  ft; 
available  pulpwood,  300,000,000  cords. 

WATER  POWERS.— Estimated,  5,800,000  h.p.;  developed, 
760,000. 

WOMEN'S  INSTITUTES.— 30,000  members  in  900  Insti- 
tutes. Have  contributed  for  war  purposes,  in  cash  and 
goods,  $700,000. 
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PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND 

AGRICULTURE.— 1917  yield:  5,7x5,250  bushels  oats, 
worth  $3,471,150;  6,752,500  bushels  of  potatoes,  worth 
$3,376,250;  3,900,000  bushels  of  turnips  and  roots,  worth 
$588,000;  total,  field  products,  $12,390,600. 

P.  E.  I.  has  14,369  farms,  averaging  about  90  acres  each. 
Production  in  1916  averaged  $1,426  per  farm. 

FUR  FARMING  INDUSTRY.— P.  E.  I.  has  about  300  in- 
corporated fox  companies,  and  375  fox  ranches.  They 
contain  about  6,000  silver  foxes,  besides  about  1,000 
others  less  valuable. 

Farming,  Fishing  and  Fox-breeding — the  "Three  F's,"  pro- 
duction in  1917:  Field  crops,  $12,390,600;  Animals  and 
their  products,  $6,000,000;  Fisheries,  $1,000,000;  young 
Silver  Foxes,  $500,000..  Total,  $19,890,000. 

P.  E.  I.  produced  and  reared,  in  1917,  over  2,500  young 
Silver  Black  Foxes.  Old  and  young  Silver  Black  Foxes 
in  the  ranches  on  1st  December,  1917,  numbered  6,000. 

P.  E.  I.  has  95  lobster-canning  establisments. 

No  part  of  P.  E.  I.  is  more  than  10  miles  from  railway, 
and  three-fourths  of  its  area  is  within  5  miles  of  the 
rails. 

The  artificial  terminal  harbors  for  the  car  ferry  between 
Cape  Traverse,  P.E.I.,  and  Cape  Tormentine,  N.B.,  under 
construction  by  the  Dominion  Government,  are  now 
completed,  and  the  ferry  service  in  operation.  It  short- 
ens the  water  route  from  45  to  9  miles. 

Very  extensive  deposits,  of  excellent  brick  and  tile  clay 
exist  in  Prince  County,  P.E.I.  A  factory  is  in  operation 
at  Richmond,  for  the  making  of  brick  and  tiles  on  an 
extensive  scale. 


QUEBEC 

AREA. — Quebec  is  Canada's  largest  province — 703,653 
square  miles  (445,078,602  acres  of  land  and  7,295,158  of 
water);  18  per  cent,  of  whole  Dominion;  much  larger 
than  five  United  Kingdoms. 

AGRICULTURE.— Crop  area,  1917;  total  of  acres,  5,777,- 
556,  viz.:  Spring  wheat,  277,400;  oats,  1,492,700;  barley, 
165.600;  rye,  22.450;  peas,  66,450;  beans,  55,157;  buck- 
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wheat,  163,000;  mixed  grains,  122,800;  flax,  3,726; 
potatoes,  226.017;  turnips  and  mangolds,  49,745;  beet 
roots,  11,423;  other  root-plants,  9,018;  hay  and  clover, 
2.961,983;  corn,  including  corn  for  husking,  143,369; 
alfalfa,  3,818;  795  farmers'  clubs,  94,000  members. 

BANKING.— 1916— 784  banks  and  branches. 

CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS.— Hospitals,  maternities 
and  creches,  53;  hospices,  orphanages,  asylums,  etc.,  108 j 
sanatoria  and  anti-tuberculosis  dispensaries,  6. 

COMMERCE. — 1916:  Imports,  $180,356,089;  exports,  $279,- 
039,923, 

DAIRYING. — 1916:  Number  of  butter  factories,  660; 
cheese  factories,  885;  butter  and  cheese  factories  com- 
bined, 445;  condensed  milk  factories,  1.  Total,  1,991. 
Value  of  butter,  cheese  and  condensed  milk  manufac- 
tured in  1916,  $22,875,337. 

DWELLINGS  ERECTED.— 1916:  Number,  5,323;  value, 
$10,513,271. 

EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU.— 1915-16:  Number,  3;  per- 
sons placed,  5.941. 

FINANCE. — Year  ending  June  30th,  1917:  total  ordinary 
receipts,  $10,441,114;  total  ordinary  expediture,  $9,-  , 
847,174. 

FISHERIES.— Total  value  of  fish  sold  (1915-16),  exports 
and  certain  home  markets,  $2.076,851: 

HISTORY. — Canada's  history  of  four  centuries  is  centred 
in  the  city  of  Quebec.  It  is  the  mother-town  of  the  Do- 
minion, the  portal  to  the  Canada  that  lies  beyond,  and 
the  welcoming  beacon  to  thousands  of  immigrants. 

JOINT  STOCK  COMPANIES.— Incorporated  in  1916, 
272;  total  capital,  $11 5,650,295. 

LIVE  STOCK.— July,  1917:  3.809,544,  viz.:  Horses,  379,- 
276;  sheep.  849,148;  swine,  712,087;  milch  cows,  911,023; 
other  cattle,  958,010.  POULTRY. — 5,679,278. 

MANUFACTURES. — Number,  7,158;  capital  invested, 
$548,972,575;  salaries  and  wages,  $80,217,258;  cost  of 
material.  $216,497,844;  value  of  products — general  trade, 
171,813;  war  trade,  $41,528,772.  Total  trade,  $387,- 
Factories  erected,  1916,  253;  value,  $6,327,180. 
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MINING  INDUSTRY. — 1916,  value:  Asbestos  and  asbes- 
tie,  $5',211,L57;  85  per  cent,  'of  the  world's  total  produc- 
tion; gold,  $13,041;  silver,  $38,113;  copper,  $1,259,034; 
ochre,  mica,  phosphate  and  graphite,  $270,657;  molyd- 
benum  (first  year),  $129,267;  cement,  $2,52.1, Sil;  lime, 
$276,245;  marble,  stone  and  limestone,  $978,945;  granite, 
$292,270;  etc.,  etc. 

POPULATION.— 1901:  1,648,898;  1911,  (male,  1,011,247; 
female,  991,465);  total,  2,002,712;  1916,  according  to 
Municipal  Statistics,  2,305,754.  Rural,  1.155,930;  urban 
1,151,174. 

Population  of  principal  cities  in  1916:  Montreal,  637,844; 
Quebec,  103.246;  Maisonneuve,  33,001;  Verdun,  23,000; 
Hull,  22,190;  Three  Rivers,  19,000;  Sherbrooke,  20<,470; 
Wcstmount,  18,260;  Lachine,  15,500. 

PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION.— Government  grant,  $2,068,765; 
contributions  of  municipalities  and  independent  insti- 
tutions, $10,533,769 ;  average  cost  of  education  per 
scholar,  $27.31. 

PULPWOOD.— Quebec  leads  the  Canadian  provinces  in 
pulpwood  production,  more  than  half  of  all-Canadian 
total.  Manufactured,  1124,272  cords,  worth  $0,840,489; 
exported  unmanufactured,  786,879  cords,  worth  $5.197,- 
114;  total,  $12,037,60;!.  Merchantable  wood,  si  8,422. 719 
feet;  value.  *27,500,492, 

RAILWAYS     AND     HIGHWAYS.— 1916:     Steam, 

miles;  electric,  229.72  miles;  laud  grants,  1.56S.55:', 
acres;  Provincial  cash  subsidies.  $8,5>10,825';  34,172  miles 
of  roads  are  under  municipal  control;  2,232  miles  mac- 
adamized. 1  ,-i:'.(i  graveled. 

TRADE  UNIONS. — 1916,  number,  30'6;  membership, 
26,907. 

WATER-POWERS. — Total     estimated     hydraulic     power, 
h.p. 


Canadian       provinces    and     municipalities     require     over 
$1(10,000,000  annually  for  necessary  publi.-   works. 

Canada   has   1,381   publications:    133    dailies,    44   tri-    and 
semi-weeklies,  921  weeklies.  222  monthlies,  and   16  quar- 
terlies.    Papers  printed  in  17  languages. 
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SASKATCHEWAN 

AGRICULTURE. — 80  per  cent,  engaged  therein.  Sas- 
katchewan is  the  largest  wheat  producing  province  in 
the  world,  producing  between  700,000,000  and  800,000,- 
000  bushels  in  past  7  years.  Average  6-year  wheat 
yield,  18  bushels;  U.  S.,  same  period,  16  bushels;  wheat 
yield,  1917,  130,356,000  bush.  Grain  production,  1901, 
18,000,000'  bush.;  1917,  263,697,698  bush. 

Grain  acreage  estimate  for  1917  (Dept.  of  Agriculture), 
13,220,522,  viz.:  Wheat,  8,275,253;  oats,  4,521,642;  bar- 
ley, 669,927;  flax,  753,700. 

Saskatchewan  has  won  several  International  prizes  for 
best  wheat  and  other  grains. 

AREA. — 251,700  square  miles,  equal  to  size  of  France, 
Belgium  and  Holland,  larger  than  Germany,  and  twice 
that  of  the  British  Isles.  Stretches  760  miles  from 
south  to  north.  One-half  surveyed. 

AREA.— Of  total  area,  there  is  a  laand  area  of  243,382  sq. 
miles,  or  155,764  acres.  Area  of  arable  land  estimated 
at  57,884,160  acres.  Acreage  estimate,  1917,  of  arable 
area,  only  23  per  cent. 

CITIES. — Population,  Eegina,  40,000;  Saskatoon,  21,064; 
Moosejaw,  20,000;  Prince  Albert,  8,500';  Weyburn,  4,000; 
Swift  Current,  4,000;  North  Battleford,  3,500. 

COAL. — Estimated  areas  of  7,500  square  miles  contain 
20  billion  tons  of  lignite. 

CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATIONS,  352.  Turnover  in  3 
years.  $3<,370,000. 

ELEVATORS. — Saskatchewan  leads  the  provinces  in  ele- 
vators and  capacity,  viz.:  1,782  elevators  and  710  sta- 
tions; capacity,  52,943,000  bushels. 

FUR  TRADE.— Value,   1916,  nearly  $1,000,000. 

HISTORY. — Part  of  Northwest  Territories  until  incorpor- 
ated as  a  province,  in  1905. 

INDUSTRIAL  (1915  census).— Capital  invested,  $16,788,- 
992;  products,  $15,162,574;  increase  of  121  per  cent,  in 

LIVE  STOCK. — 1917,  2,801,593,  viz.:  Horses  and  mules, 
88'8,673;  cows,  354,403;  cattle,  856,687;  sheep,  127,892; 
swine,  573,938;  estimated  value  live  stock  and  poultry. 
$247,891,864. 
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MUNICIPALITIES.— 7  cities,  74  towns,  :;10  villages,  292 
rural  municipalities  an.l  3.921  school  districts. 

POPULATION.— 1901,  91,27'.);  l!m.l.  138,000;  Ifffl,  492,431j 
1916,  <U7.s:',5. 

PRODUCTION  total,  1917,  agricultural  and  otherwise, 
$400,000,000.  Per  capita,  population  of  647, S35,  un- 
equalled in  the  world.  Profits  stand  at  $50,000,000. 
.'.  years;  137  plants,  3,'6i80  employees;  wages,  $2,Q71jOo4; 
(Estimate  of  Provincial  Treasurer.) 

RAILWAYS. — Saskatchewan  has  a  larger  railway  mileage 
than  any  Western  province,  and  mure  than  any  Eastern 
one,  except  Ontario.  Mileage,  1916,  (5,1  OS:  nearly 
doubled  in  7  years. 

TELEPHONES. — Government  System  (Dec.,  1916):  Long 
distam-e  lines — 15s  exchanges,  17,501  subscribers:  17,962 
wire  mileage.  Kural  system:  1  026  rural  companies, 
2.1.141  subscribers,  73,549  wire  mileage.  It  is  expected 
there  would  be  37,000  rural  subscribers  at  end  of  1917. 

WATER-POWERS. — Estimated  available  h.p..  3,500,000. 

WOOL. — Marketed,  co-operatively,  in  191(5.  223,00*0  Ibs. 
Quantity  nearly  trebled  in  3  years. 


RAILWAY  FACTS 

(For  year   ending   June   30,    1916.) 
Canada's    railway    mileage,    37.434;    increase    of    4,7*7    in 

year.    Mileage  in  1836,  16;  Confederation,  18(57,  2,278, 
Ontario  leads  in  mileage,  with   11,320;  Quebec,    1, 73:: : 

katchewan.    5,37s;     Alberta,      3,«.)i;      Manitoba.      4.3H); 

British    Columbia,   3,(>u!;    New    P.runswick,   1.957:    Nova 

Scotia,    l,13ii;    1'riiwe   Edward    Island,    274;    Yukon,    102. 

Canadian    connecting   links   hi   U.   S.,   426. 
Mili-age    of   trunk   lines:      C.P.H.     (in     Canada),      12,823; 

C.X.K.,  9,701;   (J.T.K..  3.551;   (i.T.T.,  2.2:>. 
Canada's,  railways    have    been    given     cash     subsidies    of 

.•f-2  I0,n72, :!5i).  viz..  $184.719,628  from  Dominion.  $37,437,-- 

895  from  provinces,  and  $17,914,83^3  from  municipalities. 

Governments    have    also    guaranteed    bonds     for    many 

millions. 


Capitalization  of  railways  in   Canada   in   operation,   $1,- 

893,125,774,   or  nearly  $50,000  per  mile. 
Railway  subsidies,  1913-14,  $16,103,319;  1916-17,  $1,240,435. 
Canada's  railways  employed  144,770  in  1916;   salaries  and 

wages,   1916,   $104,300,407. 
3,150  miles  under  construction  June  30.  1917. 
Net   earnings,   1915-16,  $81,346,395. 
Canadian    railways    carried     49,0-27,671     passengers     and 

109,659,088  tons  of  freight,  1915-16. 
Canada's  three  railways'  gross  earnings,  1916,  $207,000;000, 

increase  of  $51,000,000  over  1915. 
Canada  has  given  to  transportation,  through  governments 

and  municipalities,  $800,000.000. 
Canada  has  one  mile  of  railway  to  200  people. 
Canada's  land  grants  to   railways,  43,929,312   acres,  viz.: 

By  the  Dominion,  31,864,074  acres;  by  Quebec,  1,513,013 

acres;    by   British   Columbia,   8,119,221    acres;    by    New 

Brunswick,    1,647,772    acres;    by    Ontario,    624,232;    by 

Nova  Scotia,  160,000  acres. 
Government   guarantees   of   railway   bonds:      Authorized, 

$417,612,941;    bonds  executed,  $353,019.862. 
Guarantees  earned,  $350,703,367. 
Canada   stands  fourth   among   the  peoples   of  the    world 

in  railway  mileage,  and  first  in  proportion  of  mileage  to 

population. 

Canada's  railway  employees  represent  500,000  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

GOVERNMENT  OWNED  AND  OPERATED  LINES 

The  Canadian  Government  is  taking  over  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  and  Canadian  Northern  Systems,  to  be  operated 
under  a  commission. 

Canada's  railways  handled  a  record  volume  of  business  in 
1917. 

Total  mileage,  4,178.  Capital  cost,  $300,053,937,  over  $70,- 
000  a  mile. 

Of  this,  Intercolonial  and  National  Transcontinental,  2-002 
miles;  capital  cost,  $156,701,210.  Prince  Edward  Isl- 
and Eailway,  275  miles;  capital  cost,  $10^842,894. 

Temiskaming  and  Northern  Ontario,  329  miles;  capital 
cost,  $20,340,029, 
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New  Brunswick  Coal  l.'uihv.-.y  Co.,  •>  Hi  -  ;  ,93>6,~ 

COO. 

Intercolonial  Railway;  surplus  of  earnings  over  operating 
expeinses,  1916-17,  $1,137.713. 

Building  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway  was  incorporated  in 
the  Act  of  Confederation,  1867. 

The  Transcontinental  Railway  passes  through  the  heart  of 
the  great  clay  belt  of  Quebec  and  Northern  Ontario, 
with  lii.nnii.OOO  acres  awaiting  the  settler. 

Two  Transcontinental  trains  operate  between  Quebec  and 
Winnipeg. 

A  modern  car  ferry  has  been  established  between  Cape 
Tormcutine,  X.B.,  and  Cape  Traverse,  P.E.I. 

National  Transcontinental  Railway:  Deficit,  1916-17, 
$1.966,626;  earnings,  $.3.916,550;  operating  expenses, 
$7,883,177. 

The  operating  expenses  of  entire  Government  railway  sys- 
tem for  1916-17  were  $24,645.433,  compared  with  $17,- 
797,061  in  1915-16;  earnings  werf  $23.465,565  as  against 
$18,373,143.  Deficit  for  whole  system.  1916-17,  1,171*. *•>''. 

Hudson  Bay   Railway:    Rails  have  been  laid  to  mile  332; 

92    miles  to   complete.    Estimated   cost   of   railway   and 

Tort   Nelson  harbor  works,   $26,000,000,  of   which   $18.- 

•jiOO    has   been    expended,    viz.:    $12,565,000    on     the 

railway;  $.",610,000  on  harbor  terminals. 

CANADIAN  NORTHERN  RAILWAYS 

Canadian    Northern    Railway    System    comprises    approxi- 
mately 10,000  miles  of  line,  serving  Nova  Scotia,  Qs; 
Ontario,   Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,   Alberta    .-• 
Columbia. 

Canadian  Northern  Railway  System  serves  1~>'.',  of  all 
cities  and  towns  in  Canada  having  more  than  5,<iOO  popu- 
lation. 

Canadian   Northern    Railway    -  '  ves   centres   con- 

taining C0r/,-  of  the  population  and  producing  70' /   of  the 
manufactured  products  of  Ontario  and  Quebec. 

Canadian   Northern   Railway  ^systems   B<  ft  the 

urban  population  of  Manitoba:   97'  ;    of  that  of  Saskat- 
chewan and  H'l-;    Of  thai   Of   Alberta. 
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Canadian  Northern  'Railway  has  practically  a  water-level 
line  through  British  Columbia,  the  easiest  gradient  of 
any  transcontinental  line  crossing  the  great  natural 
barrier. 

Canadian  Northern  Eailway  System  traverses  the  grain- 
growing  plains  to  the  south  and  the  mixed-farming  lands 
to  the  north,  in  the  three  Prairie  Provinces. 

Canadian  Northern  Eailway  System  handled  during  11 
months  ended  Nov.  30,  1917,  43.2%  of  the  cattle,  34% 
of  hogs,  and  38%  of  sheep  to  the  stock  yards  at  Win- 
nipeg. 

Canadian  Northern  Eailway  System  handled  during  the 
crop  year  Sept.  1,  1916,  to  Aug.  31,  1917,  some  100,000,- 
000  bushels  of  grain  produced  along  its  lines  in  Mani- 
toba. Saskatchewan  and  Alberta. 

Canadian  Northern  Eailway  has  at  Port  Arthur,  Ontario, 
the  largest  consolidated  elevator  plant  in  the  world, 
capacity  10yOOO,000  bushels. 

Canadian  Northern  Railway  System  serves  the  Laurentides 
National  Park,  and  the  Huberdeau  country  in  Quebec; 
Muskoka.  the  Rideau  Lakes,  the  newer  sections  of  Algon- 
quin Park,  Nipigon  and  Quetico  Reserves,  and  the  Eainy 
Lake  country  in  Ontario;  Jasper  Park  in  Alberta;  Mount 
Eobson  Park  in  British  Columbia. 

C,  N.  R.  last  rail  on  British  Columbia  section  of  its  line, 
laid  on  January  23,  1915,  on  North  Thompson  River. 
Last  rail  on  Sudbury-Port  Arthur  section,  Jan.  1,  1914, 
at  Little  \Yhitc  Otter  Eiver  254  miles  east  of  Port 
Arthur. 

ELECTRIC  RAILWAYS 

Operative  mileage,  on  June,  1917,  2,192,  computed  as 
single  track.  Capitalization,  $154,805,584  ($91,604,989 
in  1909).  Fare  passengers  carried  (June  30,  1917), 
580,094,167.  Freight  moved,  1,936,674  tons.  Net  in- 
come (up  to  June  30,  1917),  $4,886,067,  as  against 
$5,287,210  in  1915-16. 


The    Hydro-Electric    Power    Transmission     plant     is     the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 


CANADIAN     PACIFIC     RAILWAY 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Rail  way  is  the  Empire's  greatest 
railway,  and  one  of  tlie  greatest  corporations  in  the 
world. 

Mileage,  .1.s,<>20.:;.  viz.:  C.P.R.  and  lines  worked,  13,7(57.9; 
owned  and  controlled,  including  SQO  Line,  4.vU.4. 

Length      of  Main   Line,   Montreal  to  Vancouver,   L  • 

earnings  for  six  months  ending  December  31st,  1916, 
(,717,965.36;     working    expenses.     .-•  i  1.M3;i  99.50;     net 
-74,765.86. 

Capital:  Ordinary  stock.  *260,000,000;  preference  stock, 
$80,(i.SLftJl.U;  debenture  stock,  $17^284,882.10;  mort- 
gage bonds  (Algoma  Bran.  ;  n.00. 

Employees,  including  subsidiary  interests,   nearly   100,000. 

Equipment,  2,255  locomotives,  2,7M   passenger 

freight  cars,  and  *,.'>-!  other  cars.  Railway  and  equip- 
ment valued  a:  :.!)3. 

ugers    carried,    191(i,    l",.":,*;.^;    I'i'righi. 
tons. 

Railway  construction,  rolling  stock  equipment,  ocean,  lake 
and  river  steamships,  during  six  months,  December, 
$2,192,91.1. i>. 

('.  1'.  H.  fleet  of  59  steamers:  Great  Lakes,  ;";  ferry  ser- 
viri-.  i1;  J}.  ('.  lake  and  river  service,  _l:  I!.  ' '.  coast 
service,  2o;  Bay  of  Fundy  service,  :;. 

Canadian  Pacific  Ocean  Services,  Ltd..  includes  Canadian 
1'acific,  trans-Atlantic  and  trans-I'ai-ihV  lines  and  Allan 
Line — 32  vessels  in  all,  total  tonnage  411,000. 

C.  1'.  I.'.  Telegraph  System— 14.600  pole  miles.  Messages 
sent  in  U).Ui,  4,914,519, 

C.  1'.  I-J.  owns  sixteen  hotels  of  highest  standard  from 
Atlantic  to  Pacific.  Contain  3,500  guests'  bedroom. 

C.  P.  lx.  owns  its  own  sleeping,  parlor  and  dining-car 
services. 

As  part  of  subsidy  for  construction  of  transcontinental 
line,  Company  received  _"  of  land  in 

\\Ysteni  Canada.  Still  unsold,  .".Ii2!t,s71  acres.  Part 
of  development  of  these  lands  consisted  of  creation  of 
three  million-acre  irrigation  tract  in  Alberta. 

(Sec  also  "Canada's   Mountain  World."     Page   ~ 


THE  GRAND  TRUNK  SYSTEM 

The  Grand  Trunk  System  has  a  mileage  of  8.107  miles. 

The  Grand  Trunk  is  Canada's  pioneer  railway,  the  original 
incorporation  being  granted  in  1852. 

The  Grand  Trunk  has  the  longest  continuous  double-track 
line  in  the  world  under  one  management. 

It  reaches  all  the  principal  agricultural  and  industrial 
districts  of  Canada,  and  serves  with  its  own  lines  the 
important  traffic  centres  of  the  United  States. 

The  Grand  Trunk  serves  more  than  89  per  cent,  of  Can- 
ada's urban  population,  grouped  in  its  principal  cities. 

In  the  Province  of  Ontario  alone  the  Grand  Trunk  has 
more  than  three  thousand  miles  of  railway. 

The  Grand  Trunk  owns  more  passenger  and  freight  car 
equipment  ,and  also  more  locomotives  per  mile  of  road 
than  any  railway  in  Canada,  except  the  Michigan 
Central. 

The  Grand  Trunk  carried  in  its  last  fiscal  year  more 
than  thirteen  million  passengers  and  more  than  twenty- 
two  million  tons  of  freight  and  live  stock. 

The  Grand  Trunk  pays  more  than  one  million  dollars  a 
year  in  taxes. 

The  Grand  Trunk  has  a  monthly  payroll  of  nearly  three 
million  dollars. 

The  Grand  Trunk  line  from  Montreal  to  Brockville  (125 
miles)  was  completed  in  November,  1855.  The  section 
from  Brockville  to  Toronto  was  completed  in  October, 
ISofj.  The  first  train  from  Montreal  to  Toronto  was 
operated  October  27th,  1S5'6. 

The  International  Limited,  running  daily  in  each  direc- 
tion between  Chicago,  Toronto,  Montreal  and  the  At- 
lantic seaboard,  is  famous  the  continent  over  as  "Can- 
ada's train  of  Superior  Service." 

The  lines  of  the  S3rstem  in  Western  Canada,  known  as  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  stretch  throughout  the  rich  prairie 
Provinces,  thread  the  Rockies  by  way  of  the  famous 
^ellowhead  Pass,  and  reach  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  Prince 
Rupert,  British  Columbia. 

The  building  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  has  opened  up  to 
settlement   vast    areas    of     fertile    land,    including   the 
Valleys  of  Central  British  Columbia. 
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The  Grand  Trunk  has  built  two  of  the  world's  great 
bridges — the  Victoria  Jubilee  Bridge  at  Montreal,  and 
the  Steel  Arch  Suspension  Bridge  over  the  Niagara 
Gorge. 

The  Grand  Trunk  lines  are  carried  under  the  St.  Clair 
Kiver  by  one  of  the  longest  submarine  tunnels  in  exist- 
ence, operated  with  electric  locomotives. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  is  the  new  short  route  to  Alaska. 
Prince  Eupert  is  the  gateway  to  this  northland,  being 
only  40  miles  from  the  Alaskan  boundary. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Steamships  operate  from  Prince 
Eupert  to  Victoria,  Vancouver  and  Seattle,  southbound, 
and  to  Ketchikan,  AVrangoll.  Juneau  and  Skagway, 
northbound. 

The  Eocky  Mountain  scenery  on  the  route  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  is  attracting  travellers  from  all  parts  of 
the  wrorld.  The  points  of  interest  include  Jasper  and 
Mount  Eobson  Parks — territories  of  such  scenic  gran- 
deur that  they  have  been,  set  aside  for  all  time  as  play- 
grounds. 

Mount  Edith  Cavell,  the  beautiful  peak  named  in  1916  in 
honor  of  Miss  Edith  Cavell,  the  martyred  nurse,  who 
was  shot  by  the  Germans  in  Belgium,  can  be  seen  from 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  line.  It  is  11,200  feet  high. 

Mount  Eobson,  Canada's  highest  peak  (13,068  feet),  is 
seen  from  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Line. 

The  first  sod  for  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  was  turned  at 
Manitoba  Sand  Hill  on  August  28,  1905.  and  the  laying 
of  steel  began  at  Portage  la  Prairie,  September,  190'6. 
The  last  spike  was  driven  at  Xechako  Crossing,  B.C., 
April  7,  1914. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  was  built  to  a  higher  standard 
of  construction  than  any  other  railway  on  the  con- 
tinent. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  crosses  the  Eocky  Mountains  at 
an  elevation  of  3,712  feet,  with  the  lowest  grade  of  any 
railway  on  the  American  Continent. 

Through  freight  and  passenger  service  is  in  operation 
between  Eastern  and  Western  Canada  over  the  Grand 
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The  Grand   Trunk   Pacific    Steamships  are  known   as  the 

crack  liners  of  the  North  Pacific  Coast — speedy,  c'omplete 
and  comfortable,  and  nothing  in  construction  or  equip- 
ment neglected  to  ensure  full  reliability  and  sureness 
in  their  course  through  the  ''Norway  of  America.'' 

The  Grand  Trunk  System,  in  addition  to  its  elevators  at 
Montreal,  Fort  William  and  other  points,  has  288  smaller 
ones  located  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta. 
The  Fort  William  elevator  is  Canada's  largest  single 
elevator.  Capacity  5,500,000  bushels. 

Three  great  hotels  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  Grand 
Trunk  System — the  Chateau  Laurjer,  Ottawa;  the  Fort 
Garry.  Winnipeg;  and  the  Macdonald,  Edmonton.  . 

Prince  Eupert  is  situated  on  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in 
the  world,  on  the  shores  of  the  Sunset  Ocean,  the  Xorth 
Pacific,  five  hundred  miles  nearer  the  Orient  than  any 
other  port,  developing  rapidly  in  commerce,  already 
great  in  its  rich  fisheries,  and  destined  to  become  the 
greatest  fishing  centre  in  the  world. 

A  commercial  telegraph  system  is  operated  along  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and  the  Transcontinental  Line 
between  Prince  Eupert,  B.C.,  and  Moucton,  X.B. 


RELIGIOUS  FACTS 

RELIGIONS  OF  CANADA,  1911 

Seventy-nine  specified  religions  for  population  of  7,173,- 
513,  as  compared  with  57  in  1901  for  population  of 
5.:-:27,22-i.  Number  without  specified  religion,  1911, 
32,490. 

Eoman  Catholics,  2,*v>n,0-n,  ten-year  increase  of  27.06  per 
cent.;  Presbyterians,  1.1 15,3  25  (increase  of  32.39); 
Methodists,  1,079,892  (increase,  17.78);  Anglicans,  1,- 
043,017  (increase,  53.05);  Baptists,  382,666;  (increase, 
20.33);  Lutherans,  229,864  (increase,  148.43);  Salvation 
Army,  18,834  (increase,  82.71);  Congregationalists, 
34.054  (increase,  20.36);  Greek  Church,  8>S,o07  (increase, 
466.26);  Jews,  74,564  (increase,  354.63). 

Proportion  of  denominations  to  total  population  in  1911: 
Eoman  Catholic.  39.31  per  cent.;  Presbyterians,  15.48; 
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Methodist,  14.98;  Anglican,  14.47;  Baptist,  5.31;  Luth- 
eran, 3.19;  Greek  Church,  1.23;  Jews,  1.03. 
Canada  had,  in  1911,  1,111,250  church  members  in  nearly 
15,000  churches:  Anglican  2,500  churches;  Baptist  1.307; 
Christian  74;  Congregational  199;  Friends  22;  Lutheran 
500;  Methodist  5,600;  Presbyterian  4,422;  other  organi- 
zations (estimated),  250. 

OTHER     DENOMINATIONS 

(From  Canadian  Almanac.) 

CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  IN  CANADA.— 1,800  clergy, 
500  licensed  lay  readers,  661,700  members,  211,000  com- 
municants. Contributions  for  parochial  objects.  $2,596,- 
880-;  for  Missions,  over  $240>,000. 

CONGREGATIONAL.— K',,5CS  members,  32,661  under  pas- 
toral care;  value  of  Church  property,  .t-,l;>>~ 
for   all   purposes,    ••f:--'7.702. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC. — Clergy,  about  4,000.  t8  constitute 
the  Hierarchy.  19  archdioceses,  21  dion 

CHRISTIAN   CHURCH   OF   ONTARIO.— 1 ,200    men 
21   churches. 

BAPTIST  CHURCHES  IN  CANADA  (From  Baptist  Year 
Book,  1915). — Churches,  1,335;  ordained  ministers,  S85.J 
baptisms.  5.X-4S;  membership,  138,197,  viz.:  61,92.s  in 
Maritime  Provinces.  57,  *N,".  in  Ontario  and  Quebec, 
18,386  in  Western  Provinces.  AYorld's  Baptist  member- 
ship, 7,069,463;  Sunday  School  scholars.  3,817,734;  pas- 
tors and  missionaries.  51,610-. 

EVANGELISTIC  ASSOCIATION.— 9,<i<59  members,  111 
churches. 

CHURCH  OF  THE  NEW  JERUSALEM.— ],0:',0  members 
and  adherents;  2  churches. 

FREE  METHODIST.— 90    churches,   2,120    members. 

B.  M.  E.  CHURCH.— 3,200  members.  21    churches. 

DISCIPLES  OF  CHRIST.— 7,349  members.  102  churches, 
-is  clergy. 

SALVATION    ARMY.— Canada.    East,     10    staff    and    692 
field    officers,    122    outposts;    2x5    corps;    40    homes    and 
camps;    54   day  schools.    Canada   West:    226  office  - 
corps:    61    outposts:    2n    schools,   homes,   etc. 
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METHODIST 

The  Methodist  Church  in  Canada  has  one  General  Con- 
ference, 12  Conferences,  153  Districts,  2,122  Circuits, 
5,309  preaching  appointments.  The  total  membership 
for  the  year  ending  May  31,  1917,  is  383,103,  an  in- 
crease of  4,301  over  the  previous  year.  The  total  num- 
ber of  Methodist  families  is  198,908, 

It  has  2,8'60  ministers  and  probationers;  2,441  local  preach- 
ers; 1,044  exporters;  3,117  class  leaders  and  assistants, 
and  12,408  stewards. 

It  has  3,721  Sunday  Schools,  with  41,761  officers  and 
teachers,  and  409,525  scholars;  a  total  Sunday  School 
force  of  451,286.  There  are  117,007  pledged  abstainers 
in  the  Sunday  Schools,  of  whom  13,32©  signed  the  total 
abstinence  pledge  during  the  year.  The  Sunday  Schools 
raised  for  Missions  during  the  past  year  69.50S,  and  for 
all  purposes,  $449,614. 

The  Young  People's  Societies  report  a  membership  of 
89,214,  and  a  total  raised  for  all  purposes  of  $139,844, 
Number  of  Societies,  2,271. 

The  income  of  the  Missionary  Society  for  the  year  anding 
June  30,  1917,  was  $692,514.  There  are  469  home  mis- 
sionaries, 40  missionaries  among  the  Indians  of  Canada, 
11  among  the  Orientals  in  Canada,  22  in  Japan  and  83 
in  West  China. 

The  Women^s  Missionary  Society,  organized  in  1881,  lias 
26  missionaries  in  AVest  China,  32  in  Japan,  and  (IS  in 
various  fields  of  service  in  Canada.  The  total  member- 
ship is  79,571,  and  the  income  for  1916-17  was  $22.",. '>~,?,. 

The  Church  has  seventeen  Colleges  and  Universities,  \7ith 
4,358  students.  The  income  of  the  Educational  Society 
was  $70,079  for  year  ending  May  31,  1916. 

There  are  3,817  churches,  value  $29,423,345;  1.578  parson- 
ages, value  $4,249,635;  College  property,  value  $7,200,- 
391.  Total  value  of  all  Church  property,  $43,242.2(11. 

The  methodist  Church  missionary  budget  for  1918,  $800  000. 

The  Methodist  Book  Eoom,  Queen  and  John  Streets,  To- 
ronto, is  the  headquarters  of  the  denomination. 
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PRESBYTERIAN     FACTS 

Presbyterian  population  in  Canada  (est.)j  1,200,000. 
Number   of   communicants   in   Presbyterian   churches   and 
missions    in    Canada,    1917,  336,822,   increase   of   3,365; 
183,2S6  families. 

Ministers,  1,932;   elders,   11,448;   sums  raised  for   all  pur- 
poses, $5,718,828 — an  average  of  $17  per  communicant. 
Of  this.  $4,575,761  for  congregational  purposes  and  sti- 
pends; i'or  schemes  of  the  church,  $1,143,067. 
Eight  theological  colleges  had  117  students,  30  professors; 

193  in  1916. 

286  Presbyterian  missionaries  in  foreign  fields. 
Congregations:     Self -sustaining,     1,745;    augmented,    673; 

home  missions,  2,049.  Total,  $4,467. 
Value  of  church  property,  $23,447,496. 
3,723  Presbyterian  Sabbath  Schools,  with  299,220  scholars, 

and  31,207  teachers  and  officers. 
Church  and  Manse  BaiMing  Fund  has  assisted  in  building 

nearly  1,000  churches. 

Budget  for  the  schemes  of  the  Church,  $1,500,000. 
The  two  women's  missionary  societies  united  in   1914   a* 
one   as   the   Women's  Missionary   Society;    47, 923   mem- 
bers; 656  Mission  Bands.    Receipts,  $69,399. 
The  Publications  Committee  of  the  Presbyterian   Church 
of  Canada  supply  annually  over  13  million  copies  of  peri- 
odir-als   to  Presbyterian   Sunday  Schools  in   Canada,  as 
well   as  supplies  and    requisites  for    Churches.   Sunday 

<ols  and  Young  People's  Societies. 

Grants  for  Home  Missions,  $540,341;  834  home  mission 
fields;  foreign,  $333,370  (exclusive  of  Women's  Mission- 
ary Society-. 

Pastoral  charges,   1,329.     50   centres  of  work  among  for- 
eigners; 20  among  Indians,  12  school  homes,  S  home  mis- 
sion hospitals,  7  redemptive  homes,  4  social  and  evange- 
lical institutions. 
EVANGELICAL  LUTHEKAN  CHURCH  IN  CANADA.— 

2L>:».^i!4  Lutherans.    Preaches  in  13  languages. 
UNITARIAN.— 4,000;   10   chu; 
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TELEGRAPHS,  TELEPHONE,   AND  EXPRESS 
COMPANIES 

Telephone  statistics,  year  ending  June  30,  1916:  548,421 
provinces,  increase  of  84,750  since  1913.  1,592  telephone 
companies.  Capitalisation,  $76.920,311.  Net  revenue, 
$7,852,719. 

Pole  mileage,  1916,  206.551;  10,835,936  land  messages  and 
1.1 34,900  cablegrams  transmitted,  compared  with  i\95^,- 
135  and  977,389  in  1915. 

Canada  has  11  operating  telegraph  companies,  with 
offices.    Capital,  $75,000,000, 

Gross  earnings  of  cable,  telegraph,  wireless  and  Govern- 
ment telegraph  service,  1916,  $6,255,740;  1915,  *5,536,- 
337;  net  operating  revenue,  $2,538,924;  net  income,  $2,- 
282,529. 

Canada  has  8  Express  Companies;  operating  mileage,  1916, 
41,994,  including  11,135  in  Ontario  and  5,980  in  Quebec. 
Capital,  $4,888,700;  .value  of  real  estate,  buildings  and 
equipment,  $3,389,966;  gross  earnings,  1916,  $12,860,029; 
1915,  $11,311,797.  Operating  expenses,  1916,  $5,794,516; 
1915.  5,'632,904.  Xet  operating  revenue,  1916,  $919,713. 
Salaries  and  wages,  $3,787,660. 


TEMPERANCE  FACTS 

Pen-  capita  consumption  of  liquor  in  Canada. 

Spirits.         Beer.  Wine.         Total. 

Gals.  Gals.  Gals.  Gals. 

190.1     S95  5.123  .0:93  6.111 

1914    1.0G1  7.200  .124  8.385 

1915    872  6.071  .095  7.038 

1916    745  4.950  .062  5.757 

Canada   s'consumption   of  liquor  is  decreasing. 

Capital  invested  in  brewing  and  distilling  in  Canada  (1911 
census),  $43,237.757;  persons  employed,  4,688;  wages 
paid  annually,  $2,649,284. 

Canada's  drink  bill,  1914-15,  estimated  at  $87,531,654,  (or 
about  $10  per  capita),  made  up  as  follows:  Canadian 
spirits,  $24,126,540;  imported  spirits,  $23,775,496;  Cana- 
dian malt  liquors,  $33,569,163;  imported  malt  liquors, 
$2,122.130;  imported  wines,  $3,938,325. 
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CANADA'S  TEMPERANCE  LEGISLATION 

Ontario's  \\'ar  Measure  Temperance  Act,  for  Provincial 
Prohibition,  came  into  force  0:1  !'.!](!,  extin- 

guishing  1.448  licenses. 

Quebec    Province. — Of    1,187    municipal!:  -nuler 

prohibition.     Bar    practically    abolished:    heavy    li 
reduction   and   other  restrictions. 

Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island  have  full  pro- 
vincial prohibition. 

Xe\v  Brunswick  prohibition  became  eflVctive  April  30, 
1917. 

Manitoba  lias  been  under  prohibitory  law  since  .Tan.  1st, 
1916. 

Saskatchewan  closed  all  bar-rooms  on  June  30.  101.",  and 
closed  the  20  Government  liquor  shops  on  January  1st, 
1917. 

Alberta  under  prohibition  since  July  1st,   1916. 

British  Columbia  voted  in  favor  of  prohibition  in  Septem- 
ber,  1910;  became  effective  Oct.  1st,  1917. 
prohibited  after  a  date  to  be   set  later   on.     Liquor  is 
of  Canada  where  sale  is  barred  is  prohibited  after  April 

Canada's  liquor  imports.  1916-17,  $3.866.313,  two-thirds 
of  alcohol.  Revenue  loss  estimated  at  $12,000.000. 

Canada's  War  Cabinet  has  enacted:  (1)  Importation  of 
1.  191 8.  (3)  Manufacture  of  liquor  in  Canada  is  to  be 
denned  as  any  beverage  having  more  than  2  if.  per  cent. 
Dec.  24,  1917.  (2)  Transportation  of  liquor  into  any  part 
liquor  into  Canada  prohibited  on  and  after  Monday. 
from  United  Kingdom. 

Canada  used  about  100,000,000  Ibs.  of  grain  in  beer  in 
1916-17.  Use  of  grain  for  making  other  liquors  is  pro- 
hibited. 

Canada  had,  Dec.,  1917,  16,000,000  gals,  of  spirits  in  bond. 

All  Canada  is  dry  excepting  8  per  cent,  of  Quebec  muni- 
cipalities and  the  Yukon. 


Canada's  packing  houses   now  under  Government   control 
of  all  profits  in  excess  of  15  per  cent,  and  one-half  of 
profits  between  7  and  15  per  cent. 
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CANADA'S  TRADE  FACTS 

-    VOLUME  OF  TRADE,  1911-1917 

Exports.  Imports.  Total.  Duty. 

'11.  $  297,196,365$  472,247,540$  769,443.905$  73,312,368 
'12.  31o,317,2oO  559,320,544  874,637^794  87,567,037 
'13.  393,232,057  692,032,392  1,085,264,449  115,063,^88 
'14.  478,997.928  650,746,797  1,129,744,725  107,180,578 
'15.  490,808,877  629,444.894  1,120,253,771  79.205,910 
'16.  882,872,502  564,505,796  1,447,378,298  103,940,101 
'17.  1,151,376,768  1,097,793,403  2,249,170,171  134,000,000 
"The  year  1917  has  been  one  of  prosperity  in  Canada."— 
,  Montreal  Gazette. 
Canada's  foreign  trade  for  calendar  year,  1917,  $2,586,- 

600.000. — Montreal  Gazette. 
Canada's  export  trade  lias  increased  by  157  per  cent,  in  3 

years,   or   from   $409,000.000   to   $1,151,000,000. 
United  States  trade  with   Canada,  year  ending  June  30, 
1917  (U.S.  returns),  $1,108,479,221,  viz.:    exports.  $787,- 
.320,729;  imports,  $320,949,492 — largest  on  record. 
United  States  investments  in  Canada,  $700,000,000. 
Canada  is  the  United  States'  best  customer  (outside  of  war 

orders),  buying  $445,000,000  worth  of  goods,  1916-17. 
Canada's  Victory  Loan  for  $150,000,000,  Dec.,  1917,  totalled 
over  $400,000,00,  1  in  every  10  of  population  subscribing. 
Canada's   manufactured   products   value   increased   18   per 
rent,    between    1905    and    1915.      Output    since    greatly 
increased. 

Canada's  exports  of  manufactured  products  increased  from 
$85,539,501  in  1915  to  $477,399,676  in  1917.  For  7 
months,  April-Get..  1917,  value  was  $420,360,372. 
Some  outstanding  increases  in  exports  of  last  3  years: 
Bacon,  1,043  per  cent.;  canned  meats,  1,708  per  cent.; 
cheese,  94  per  cent.;  butter,  706  per  cent.;  canned  vege- 
tables, 31,602  per  cent.;  manufactures  of  grain  products, 
106  per  cent.;  automobiles  and  carriages,  258  per  cent.; 
rubber  goods,  288  per  cent.;  guns  and  rifles,  1,617  per 
cent.;  hardware.  369  per  cent.;  machinery,  54  per  cent.; 
lumber  and  manufactures  of,  42  per  cent.;  woollen 
goods,  793  per  cent.;  clothing  and  wearing  apparel,  1,324 
per  cent.;  electric  apparatus,  1,171  per  cent. 


BALANCE  Or  TRADE 

Imports 

Fiscal  Exceeded 

Year.  Exports. 

1913  .......................  $310,000,000 

1914  .......................    1*0.000,000 

1915  .......................      ."6,000.000 
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Exports 

Kxc-eeded 

Imports. 


$249,000,000 
314.706,654 


TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  AND  UNITED  STATES 

Imports. 

Fiscal  year.  United  Kingdom.  United  States. 

1913-14     ..................  !ja:J2,u70,000  $395.565,000 

1914-15     ..................      90,157,000  296,632,000 

1915-16     ..................      77,404,000  370.496,000 

1916-17     ..................   107,096,000  €64.219,000 

Exports. 

1913-34    ..................  $215,238-, 

1914-15     ..................    186,6«-  -J0,000 

ly].'-16     ..................   451^52,000  201,106,000 

1916-17     ..................    742,147.000  :16,000 

GROWTH  OF  EXPORTS 


Farm. 
$] 

Forest. 
$45,439 

Fish- 
eries. 

$15,675 

Min- 
erals. 

Mfrs. 

194.930  . 
251,569 
209,136 


40,S92 
43,25-5 

51.271 

16,704 
16,33-6 

19,68? 
22,377 

57,442 
59,039 
51,740 

66?589 

43,692 
57,443 

242,034 

501,000 

56,000 

25,000 

85^000 

477,000 

1914 
1915 

1917 

Exports   of   agricultural   produce    and    animals   and   their 
produce  are  combined  under  one  heading. 

United    States    trade,    1916,    $6,531.  ::iiii,3f>5:     or     $17    per 
capita,  based  on  a  population  of  103,000,000. 

Canada's  exports,  1916-17,  to  the  United  Kingdom  tol 
.*742.0mXOOO,  out  of  a  total  of  $1,151,000,000,  or  65  per 
cent. 


WAR  FACTS 

SOME  GREAT  CANADIAN  VICTORIES 

St.  Julicn   (or  second  battle  of  Ypres),  April  24-26,  1915. 

Langemarke,  April  24-26,  1915. 

Festubert,  May  9,  1915, 

Givenchy,  June  15-18,  1915. 

St.  Eloi,  April  3-12,  1916. 

Courcelette,  Sept.  15-16,  1916. 

Vimy  Kidge,  April  10,  1917. 

Messines  Kidge,  June  7,  1917. 

J'.-iss.-hendaele,  Oct.  30,  1917. 


Canada  sold  $12,000,000  in  war  certificates  in  1917. 

Canada's  enlistment  of  430,000,  l-19th  of  population; 
Great  Britain,  l-6th;  France,  l-6th;  Australia,  l-14th; 
New  Zealand,  l-12th. 

iian  troops  (Oct.  24,  1917):  In  France,  143,000;  in 
England,  116,000;  in  Canada,  35,000,  Total  wastage, 
since  beginning  of  war,  126,186. 

Canadian  casualties,  up  to  Oct.  29,  1917,  126.1S6 — 19,255 
in  British  hospitals,  10,199  in  Canadian  hospitals  and 
sanatoria. 

Canada  has  sent  over  10,000  men  overseas  in  forestry 
battalions,  at  work  in  England,  Scotland  and  France. 

Canada's  munition  orders,  received  through  Imperial  Muni- 
tions Board,  over  $1,000,000,000  up  to  end  of  1917. 
Canada  sent,  from  Sept.  ],  1914,  to  end  of  1917,  $800,- 
ii! '0000  worth  of  shells  and  supplies  overseas.  -Made  in 
550  factories — three-fifths  in  shell-making  and  wto-fifths 
on  components,  basic  supplies  and  shipbuilding. 

Canada  had  manufactured  nearly  50  million  shells  up  to 
Nov.,  1917 — 27,934,000  eighteen-pound  shrapnel  shells, 
5,30-0,000  high-explosive  shells  of  the  same  calibre; 
N7.SX,000  four  and  a  half  inch  howitzer  shells,  1,097,000 
6a-pound  shells,  nearly  3,000,000  6-inch  shells,  and  744,- 
000  9.2  shells. 

Canada  received  shell  orders.  Nov.,  1917,  from  United 
States  for  6,000,000  to  7,500,000. 

Canada  has  received  British  orders  for  $46,000,000  worth 
of  ships. 
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WAR     FACTS.-Continued 

Canada  has  British  war  orders  for  $100,000,000  for  flour, 
hay  and  oats;  $40,000,000  for  blankets,  shirts,  etc.,  and 
$40,000,000    for   cotton   and   woollen   goods. 
Camilla's  total  war  orders,  from  Britain,  average  a  million 

dollars  a  day. 

Canada's  war  orders  for  shells  and  general  war  supplii  s 
totalled  $1,812,000,000  up  to  end  of  1917,  or  average  of 
$604,000,000  a  year  for  three  years.  Of  this  total,  the 
Imperial  Munitions  Board  orders  were  about  half. — 
-Monetary  Times  estimate. 

Though   Canada   has   done   wonders   in   shell   making,   her 
entire  output  would  last  but  twenty  days  in  actions  such 
as  took  place  at  Vimy  Ridge. 
Canada's    credit    advances     to    Great     Britain,    1914-1917, 

"1,000,000. 

Canada's  pension  bill,  under  new  scale,  $7,000,000. 
Canada   spent  up  till  Nov.,  1917,  $700,000,000  on   war  ac- 
count, viz.:  $400,000,000  on  her  own  account,  and  - 
000,000  in  Canada  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain. 
Canada's  war   taxes,   1916-17,   totalled    (estimated   a: 
tween    $60,000,000    and    $65,000,000,    including:      Tariff 
(portion   of  increase   due   to    war    taxes),   $37,800.000; 
spirits  and  tobacco    (portion   of   increase  due    to    war 
taxes),  $6,000,000;  tax  on  banks,  $1,000,000;  tax  on  loan 
and  trust  companies,  $400,000;  business  profits  tax,  $12,- 
500,000;   extra  stamp  taxes,  $6,000,000. 
I'.'lx  war  levies  estimated  at  $100,000,000  in  increased  and 

new  taxes. 

Canadian  soldiers  received,  up  to  Dec.  24,  1917,  7,000  dec- 
orations, including  19  Victoria  Crosses,   since  increased 
to  2x.  .'iOfi  Distinguished  Service  Orders,  1,036  Military 
Cw>sses,    I57r,    D.C.M.'s   and    4,324    Military    Medals,     in.1 
Canadian    nurses    have    received   the    Royal    Red    < 
ivs    foreign    medals   have   also   been    awarded    to    Cana- 
dians. 
17  nations  are  at  war  with  Germany;  9  others  have  severed 

relations. 

Canada  is  producing  upwards  of  100  aeroplanes  a   month. 
Output  soon  to  be  doubled. 


Canada  had  (Dec,,  1917)  between  1,500  nml  2,000  pilots 
at  the  front  ami  .TOO  move  in  training  in  aviation 

services. 

Canadian  Patriotic  Fund  recoils.  .>:',(i,mi(i.iii)();  $]~2. '100,000 
needed  for  I'.MS. 

Canada    lias   contributed   to   tlie   Canadian    Ued   Cross   since 
the  war  and  up  to  December.   11H7,  cash,  A:;, 7 -l^.nnO,  and 
supplies  valued  at  from  $12,000,000  to  $14.ono.!Hiu.    This 
is  exclusive  of  the  gifts  to  British  Red  Cross  of  *:'. 
000.    Also  $300,000  to  the  Secours  National  of  France. 

Royal  Military  College,  Kingston — 1,379  cadets  since  its 
foundation;  201  have  commissions  in  Canadian  perma- 
nent force,  260  in  C.E.F.,  358  in  Imperial  Army,  2.1  in 
Royal  Flying  Corps. 

British  Knipire  enrolled  7,506,000  up  to  end  of  I'M  7,  of 
which  IKK), (Kill  came  from  the  Dominions. 


CANADIAN    WATER  POWER 

(Commission   on    Conservation  Estimate.   1917.) 

Total  Possible  Developed 

Province.                                                      H.P.  H.P. 

Ontario    5,800,000  760,000 

Quebec    6,000,000  640,000 

Nova  Scotia    100,000  26,000 

New  Brunswick   300,000  1 . 3,000 

Prince  Edward  Island 3,000  500 

Manitoba   76,000 

Saskatchewan  10 

Alberta 3,500,000  33,000 

Northwest  -Territories    Nit 

British  Columbia    3,000,000  250,000 

Yukon    .                                                           lOO.OOi  i  12,700 


Total  for   Canada 18,803,000          1  ..813,210 

Probably  no  country  in  the  world  is  more  fortunate  in  the 
extent  and  location  of  its  "white  coal'1  than  is  Canada. 
Practically  every  commercial  centre,  from  coast  to  coast, 
except  only  a  few  in  the  middle  Prairie  Provinces,  have 
abundance  of  water-power  available,  not  only  for  pres- 
ent needs,  but  for  all  anticipated  requirements. 
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Canada's  estimated  valuable  water-power  near  population 
centres  (by  Dominion  Water  Power  Branch  in  1916)  was 
17,746,000  horse-power,  of  which  only  1,712,193,  or  10 
per  cent.,  was  developed.  This  has  probably  since  been 
increased  to  about  1,900,000  horsc-opwer. 

The  17, 7 lii. 000  h.p.  is  inclusive,  in  the  case  of  Niagara 
Falls,  Fort  Fralu-es,  and  the  St.  -Mary's  River  at  Sault 
Sre.  Marie,  of  only  the  development  permitted  by  inter- 
national treaties. 

The  developed  powers  of  1,712.193  h.p.  is  distributed  by 
Provinces  as  follows:  Xova  Scotia,  21.:'.  12:  New  Bruns- 
wick, 13,390;  Prince  Edward  Island,  .100;  Quebec,  ~>2'i.- 
iinu;  Ontario,  780,466;  Manitoba,  o6.730!  Saskatchewan, 
-lo:  Alberta,  33, 30.1;  British  Columbia,  2 'i. I..0, 4.1;  Yukon, 
12,000. 

Power  produced  on  Canadian  side  of  Niagara  Falls  totals 
about  .'Mi."), 100  horse-power,  of  which  171,000,  or  nearly 
half,  is  exported  to  the  I'nited  States. 

There  is  now  developed  on  the  Winnipeg  River  for  trans- 
mission to  and  use  in  'Winnipeg,  60,000  h.p.  There  is 
-ible  of  development  within  easy  transmission  dist- 
ance of  Winnipeg  500,000  h.p. 


WESTERN  CANADA  FACTS 

AGRICULTURE.— Canada's  estimated  wheat  yield,  1!M7. 
in  Western  Provinces,  285,000,000  bush.  IflJi.OOO.OOn  will 
be  available  for  export.  Estimated  value  for  all  western 
-rail;-.  00;  only  *22-ViOO.m)0  in  191.°,. 

Canada's  western  wheat  crop  of  ]017  will  feed  over  :'.'• 
on  average  consumption  of  6C.  bushels. 

Caiiada,'s  western  wheat  crop  of  MM  7  is  of  an  exceptionally 
high  quality. 

AREA  SOWN— Area  sown  to  wheat,  1917,  in  :!  Prairie 
Provinces,  12.61  out  of  13, .149, 6-10  of  all  f'an- 

ada\   viz.:    Manitoba,  2,448,850;   Saskatchewan,     7 
7(ll);    Alberta,  2,466,000, 

ELEVATORS.  -At  l.:'.mi  points.  Capacity,  164,899,S33 
bushels  (including  terminals  at  Firt  William  and  Port 
Arthur). 
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LIVE  STOCK. — In  3  Prairie  Provinces,  June  30,  1917, 
4,755,202,  viz.:  Manitoba,  88'6,956;  Saskatchewan,  1,- 
915,252;  Alberta,  1,952,894. 

PARLIAMENT.— At  present  the  Canadian  East  has  186 
members  of  Parliament,  and  the  West  35.  Under  new 
allotment,  East  will  have  177;  West  57;  or  3  to  1, 
instead  of  5  to  1  as  now. 

WATER  POWERS.— New  surveys  indicate  that  the  West 
has  over  7,000,000  available  horsepower  in  water  powers, 
of  which  only  a  little  over  100,000  h.p.  is  in  use. 

WHEAT. — Canada's  Prairie  Provinces  wheat  yield  (pre- 
liminary- estimate),  1917,  225,778,700  bush.,  from  13,- 
019,370  acres,  compared,  in  1916,  with  242,314,000  bush, 
from  14,362,809  acres. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS 

The  United  Kingdom  is  Canada's  best  customer,  but  we 
buy  most  from  the  United  States. 

Canada  has  arranged  a  credit  of  $350,000,00(5  to  finance  the 
1917  wheat  crop.  • 

Canada  has  1  automobile  for  every  57  persons.  Canada 
comes  third  among  all  countries  as  user  of  motor  cars. 

Canada  has  200>,000!  automobiles,  nearly  half  in  Ontario. 

Canada's  land  area  (exclusive  of  Territories  and  Yukon, 
and  excluding  swamplands  and  forests)  is  1,401,100,000 
acres.  Thirty-one  per  cent.,  or  440,000,000,  is  fit  for  cul- 
tivation. Only  110,000,000  acres  occupied. 

Canada  has  the  largest  electric  steel  plant  in  the  world — 
British  Forgings,  Toronto.  Annual  capacity,  72,000  tons. 

Canada  has  the  world's  largest  storage  dam,  the  La 
Loutre,  on  the  St.  Maurice  Eiver.  Built  by  Quebec, 
Government  Commission  for  $l,500,000i. 

Quebec  has  the  highest  percentage  of  population  increase 
among  the  provinces. 

The  sheet  anchor  of  our  Canadian  national  ship  is  the 
Canadian  banks. — Sir  Frederick  Williams-Taylor. 

(^:»  new  and  supplementary  charters  issued,  1916-17,  under 
Dominion  Companies  Act.  Capitalization,  $229,457,810. 

\Vt-lland    Ship    Canal.— Estimated    cost,    $50,000,000.    Ex- 
pended, $13,000,000.    Work  stopped  during  war. 
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SOME  OF  CANADA'S  BIG  UNDERTAKINGS 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  are  building  a  Cana- 
dian plant  at  Windsor,  calling  for  an  immediate  ex- 
penditure of  $9,000,000  in  the  erection  of  buildings  and 
installation  of  machinery,  and  the  later  expenditure  of 
from  $10,000,000  to  $15,000,000  more. 

Victoria,  B.C.— $6,000,000  being  spent  on  docks  and  $4,. 
000,000  on  one  of  the  largest  drydocks  in  the  world. 

Toronto.— $-4,000,000  being  spent  on  harbor  improvements, 
;uid  new  Union  Station,  $4,000,000. 

The  proposed  Chippewa  Creek-Queenston  Heights  power 
development  scheme  is  to  cost  $15,000,000,  with  ultimate 
capacity  of  900,000  horse-power. 

A  huge  pulp  and  paper  plant,  the  initial  unit  of  which 
will  turn  out  260  tons  of  pulp  a  day,  is  being  built  near 
Port  Arthur.  The  mill  will  use,  when  first  put  into 
operation,  18,000  horse-power.  The  Hydro-Electric 
Power  Commission  will  develop  Nipigon  power  for  this 
service. 

The  Port  Arthur  Pulp  and  Paper  Company's  first  unit 
of  pulp  mill  will  grind  50  tons  of  pulp  a  day,  will  cost 
$.500,000,  and  will  employ  250  men.  Capacity  of  mill 
when  completed,  150  tons  of  wood  pulp  a  day.  Cost  of 
plant,  $1,000,000';  number  of  men  employed  600,  not 
including  men  in  woods. 

A  million-dollar  pulp  and  paper  plant  is  to  be  established 
near  Kapuskasing,  Ont.,  to  employ  200. 

The  British  American  Nickel  Corporation  has  under  con- 
struction near  Sudbury  a  new  electrically-operated  smelt- 
ing refinery  which  will  have  a  capacity  of  2,500  tons  of 
ore  daily  and  a  nickel  production  of  20  000,000  pounds 
per  annum.  The  smelter  will  produce  a  matte  carrying 
80  per  cent,  copper  and  nickel,  which  will  receive  final 
treatment  in  the  refinery. 

The  International  Nickel  Company  is  constructing  a  new 
refinery  at  Port  Colborne  at  a  cost  of  $4,000,000,  which 
will  be  in  operation  in  a  few  months.  The  initial  c;i|>;i<-- 
ity  will  be  15,000,000  pounds  of  nickel  per  annum,  but  it 
can  be  expanded  in  a  few  years  to  produce  €0,000.000 
pounds.  The  new  plant  will  be  able  to  supply  the  needs 
of  the  whole  British  Empire. 


MISCELLANEOUS     FACTS 

C;in;nhi    is   no   longer  ;i    debtor  iiiitiun. 

I'nited   States   ii;is   invested   .t7<  Hl.tMMi/Hiu    in    Canada. 

Canada  saw  the  invention  of  the  telephone — in  Brant  ford, 

is?:',,   by    Alexander  Graham   Bell.  • 
.1.  A.  ('.  MeCurdy  was  tin-  first   aviator  to  My   an   aeroplane 

i.n    Mritish    soil      at    Haddeck,   N.S.,    I'.HiS. 
Canada's    national    obligation    for    pensions    after    the    war 

may  run  to  >)<2.1,li(|lt,liOO  a  year.      Number  of  pensioners,  Up 

to  August  :il,  l!H7,  23^374. 

Canada's  lire  loss,  JIM  (5,  .-JiL'-V"1;""";  ""',  -t^-"-,-")  1,'i"  I  (ex- 
cepting Jhilifax). 

Canada's  lire  loss  is  the  greatest  per  capita  of  any  coun- 
try in  the  world,  and  is  constantly  increasing;  -10  years' 
loss  estimated  at  *:;.10,000,(MXk 

Canada's  consumption  of  sugar  is  over  700,000,000  Ibs.  a 
year.  Of  this,  643,000,000  Ibs.  are  imported,  and  the 
balance  made  in  ^Canada  from  sugar  beets. 

Canada's    estimated    tobacco    yield,    1917,    3,111,600    Ibs.. 
from  2,884  acres.    Slight  reduction  over  1916. 
1915-16,  1,849;  1916-17,  1,134. 

Canada's  cigars  manufactured,  1916-17,  237,647,769;  in- 
crease of  28,018.813  in  year.  Tobacco,  cigarettes  and 
snuff  made,  25,980,442  Ibs;  slight  increase  over  191.",  in. 
Cigarettes  manufactured,  1,698,81."). 3sO;  increase  of  341,- 
96!t.29.">  in  year. 

Canada's  new  .Parliament  has,  among  others,  70  lawyers, 
:'.2  farmers,  18  doctors,  14  merchants.  K'.  manufacturers 
and  7  lumbermen. 

Canada's  new  House  of  Commons  has  23.1  members;  22! 
in  former  one.  Western  provinces  gain  22  members:  the 
East  lost  8.  Provinces  east  of  Great  Lakes  have  178; 
West.  .17. 

Of  Ontario's  population,  36.72  per  cent,  in  cities,  .1.76  per 
cent,  in  towns,  .17.62  per  cent,  rural. 

Canada's  penitentiary  population,  year  ending  March  31. 
1!M7,  2,f>74  (2,118  in  1916),  941  between  20  and  30;  212 
under  20;  427  paroles  granted;  94  out  of  every  100 
parole  convicts  have  kept  the  honor  of  their  parole. 
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CANADA'S  MOUNTAIN  WORLD 

Canada  has  the  largest  and  best  Mountain  National  Parks 
in  the  world,  thousands  of  square  miles  in  extent,  aptly 
termed  "Sixty  Switzerlands  in  One,"  exceeding  in 
natural  grandeur  all  other  parks  in  the  world.  Among 
them,  Canada's  Eoeky  Mountain  Park  has  an  area  of 
1,800  square  miles;  Yoho  Park,  an  area  of  560  square 
miles,  and  Glacier  Park,  area  of  468  square  miles;  Rev- 
elstoke  Park,  95  square  miles. 

The  Canadian  Government  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way are  annually  expending  large  sums  of  money  open- 
ing up  new  roads,  building  trails,  and  making  the 
attractions  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Park  easy  of  access. 

Banff,  the  gateway  to  the  Canadian  National  Park,  is  one 
of  the  most  attractive  spots  in  America. 

Banff  has  hot  sulphur  springs,  caves,  waterfalls,  aviary, 
museums,  animal  paddock  with  many  muffalo,  mag- 
nificent drives,  boating,  fishing,  golf  links,  and  many 
other  attractions. 

First  C.P.R.  steamer  to  reach  Vancouver  from  Yokohama, 
June  14th,  1887. 

The  C.P.R.  was  built  in  five  years,  instead  of  ten,  as  per 
contract.  Cost  over  three  hundred  millions. 

Lake  Louise,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  lakes  in  the  world, 
is  34  miles  west  of  banff. 

Field — sixty  miles  west  of  Banff — is  where  the  world- 
famous  Canadian  Pacific  spiral  tunnels  have  been  con- 
structed. It  is  also  the  centre  of  remarkable  Alpine 
scenery. 

Glacier  Hotel,  owned  by  the  Canadian  Pacific,  is  in  the 
heart  of  the  Selkirks,  and  is  only  a  short  walk  from  the 
Great  Glacier,  with  its  nearly  forty  miles  of  ice. 

Near  Glacier  also  the  Canadian  Pacific  has  just  completed 
the  longest  tunnel  in  America — 5  miles  long — through 
Selkirk  Mountains.  It  has  been  named  the  Connaught 
Tunnel,  in  honor  of  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  ex-Gover- 
nor General  of  Canada. 

Xakimu  Caves  are  near  Glacier.  These  immense  caverns, 
formed  by  water  erosion,  are  claimed  by  scientists  to 
be  35,400  years  old. 
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SOME    CITY    ASSESSMENTS 

Assessed 

Exemptions 

Value  for  Taxation, 

Not  IiK-hided. 

P.O. 

Toronto 

$581  9ol<013 

*  *].5J7.~:;!i 

12.33 

Vancouver     . 

...   i:is>,  Hi:;,-!:!.-; 

74,805,475 

:;U'! 

Ottawa  .... 

...  nun's,  :.-,<; 

:;<.),  H!i.:^n 

-'(•,  .'.i 

Montreal  .  .  . 

.  ..    til  2,539,761 

206,760,602 

25.23 

(Quebec  .... 

.  .  .      70,872,138 

17,917,025 

Brantford  .  . 

...     I7.«i7-'.(ion 

:;,7d!i.iiii!i 

17.34 

Hamilton  .  .  , 

..     M,:;4(i,i':;5 

16,099,085 

16.52 

Victoria  .  .  . 

...     87,943,r.-)(i 

15,<i  ;: 

1  l.W 

The  Garden  of  the  Giants 


Sun-bathed  peaks,  ethereal,  fantastic,  exquisitely  lovely— all 
these  you  can  see  reflected  in  the  sapphire  waters  of 

LAKE  LOUISE 

from  the  magic  casement  of  your  window  at  the  Chateau  in 
the  heart  of 

Canadian  Pacific  Rockies 

Fifty  Switzerlands  in  One— reached  by  the  world's  greatest 

railway 

Everything  Canadian  Pacific  Standard     None  Better. 

For  full  information  call,  phone  or  write  to  any  C.P.R.  agent 

C.  B.  E.  USSHER,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

Montreal,  Que. 


The  2c  Kodak  Junior 

The  long  narrow  picture  ('21  x4J  inches)  is 
best  adapted  to  the  average  vie\v.  For  land- 
scapes it  cuts  out  the  undesirable  surplus  sky 
and  foreground  :  for  portraits  it  gives  the  pleas- 
ing panel  eft'ecr.  And  this  shape  in  the  picture 
makes  possible  a  slim,  thin  camera  that  tits  the 

pocket. 

It  is  Autographic,  of  course,  (all  Kodaks  are 
now  autographic)  enabling  you  to  date  and  title 
every  negative  at  the  time  you  make  the  expos- 
ure— before  you  forget. 

THE   PRICE 

No.  2c  Autographic  Kodak,  Jr.,  with  men- 
iscus achromatic  lens  and  Kodak  Ball 
Bearing  shutter  -  $15  00 

Ditto,  with  Rapid  Rectilinear  lens    -          -       17  00 
Ditto,  with  Kodak  Anastigmat  f.1.1  lens   -      22  00 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  "  t-wo-c  Kodak" 
or  write  us  for  catalogue. 

Canadian  Kodak  Co.,  Limited 

Toronto,  Canada. 


The  Sign  of  Quality 

This  Sign         /%|  of  Singer 

Stands  for  jiH!p^  Sh°pS  "* 

the  Service         (^P^ife)          Every  City 

At  Singer  Shops 

You  will  find 

Sewing  Machines 

for  sale  and  for  rent 

Singer  Sewing  Motors 

for  all  makes  of  machines 

Needles,  Oil  and  Repairs 

for  all  makes  of  machines 

Hemstitching  and  Picot  Edging 

of   best  quality,  done  to  order 

See  the  Shop  Address  in 
Your  Telephone    Book 


The  Presbyterian  and 
Westminster 

Continuing  the  Weekly  Issues  of  the  Westmin- 
ster:    The  Canada    Presbyterian,    The 
Presbyter,  The    Western    Presbyterian, 
The   Presbyterian    Review  and  The 
Presbyterian;    and  the  monthly 
issues  of  the  Westminster 
Magazine. 

The  Presbyterian  and  Westminster,  a  weekly 
with  Magazine  features  in  a  special  number  on 
the  first  Thursday  of  each  month,  offers  the 
highest  quality  of  publicity  to  high-class  firms 
that  wish  an  all-Canadian  and  large  Ontario 
clientele.  This  paper  in  serving  the  Largest 
Protestant  Body  in  Canada  does  not  accept  all 
the  advertising  offered  it.  It  has  a  select  con- 
stituency and  it  selects  the  advertising  it 
admits.  All  advertisements  that  offer  articles 
and  affairs  that  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
home,  the  family  and  the  individual,  can  have 
no  better  medium.  All  the  members  of  the 
home  read  it,  and  they  read  all  of  it.  There  is 
not  an  influential  Canadian  Presbyterian  home 
that  does  .not  know  this  paper  and  its  readers 
read  and  patronize  the  advertisers  because  they 
trust  in  the  integrity  of  the  paper. 

Write  for  Rates 

PUBLISHED     WEEKLY    BY 

She  UJestminster  (JLa,t 

TORONTO 


RKNNIK'S 
SEEDS™ 


1918 


-  OUR    CATALOGUE  - 

Is  larger  and  better  than  ever.  Several  splendid 
new  varieties.  For  49  years  the  leading  au- 
thority on  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds, 
Plants  and  Bulbs.  You  need  it  before  you 
decide  what  kinds  to  plant.  Send  for  your 
copy  to-day. 


MITKD 

Cor.   Adelaide  &  Jarvis  Sts.,  TORONTO 

Also  at  Montreal,  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver 


ESTABLISHED     1885 


Makers 
of 

Fine 
Clothing 
to  Order. 

Moderate 
Prices. 


BERKINSHAW  &  COLLIER 

316    YONGE    STREET 


Our  Splendid  Equipment  is  at  Your  Service. 
Send  your  orders  to 

P.  R.  Wilson  Printing  Co. 

122  Richmond  Street  West 
TOROHTO 

for 

FINE  BOOKLETS   AND  MAGAZINES 

and 

COMMERCIAL  PRINTING. 
ORDERS    PROMPTLY    ATTENDED     TO. 


Telephone*:  A.  Macoomb 

Main  2377  Manager 

Main  6888 


t?he  Bryant  Press 

LIMITED 


Printers 

Publishers  ™    to  J33  Jarvis  St. 

Bookbinders  Toronto    >    Canada 

Sicker  Dept. 


MISCELLANEOUS  FACTS 

Canada's  present  Parliament  is  its  13th. 

Canada  has  300  Consuls  and  Vice-Consuls. 

Canada's  building  permits.  1917,   $29,291,676;    1916,   $36,- 

019,970, 
Canada  is  building  a  great  Dominion  arsenal  at  Lindsay 

for  cartridge  making. 
Canada's  net  debt,  on  Nov.  30,  1917,  $958,000,000;  increase 

of   $252,000,000   in  year. 
Canada's  National  debt  of  approximately  $1,000  000,000, 

or  about  $130  per  capita,  based  on  estimated  population 

of   7,600,000. 
United  States  National'  debt,  Jan.  1,  1918,  $.3,615,000,000, 

or  about  $51  per  capita. 
Government  annuities:     No.  of  annuitants,  to  Dec.,   1917, 

4,444;  received  in  purchase  money,  $3,559.466. 
Canada  has  3,100  bank  branches — one-third  in  the  West. 
Western    Canada's    bank    clearings,    1917     (West    of    the 

Great  Lakes),  $59,478,974;   Eastern,  $153,937,137. 
Canada  has  the  longest  press  service  in  the  world,  of  5,000 

miles — the  Canadian   Press    Association — aided   by    the 

Canadian   Government;    using   leased   wires   from    coast 

to  coast. 

Canada  has  200,000  motor  cars   (1  for  every  38  of  popu- 
lation.   Valued  at  $2M,000,000'.     12  automobile  factories 

in  operation.     Imports  of  motor  vehicle  parts,   1916-17, 

$17,056,685. 
Customs  revenue,  April-Dec.,  1917,  $126>,263,963;  increase 

of  nearly  $20  O00',000  over  same  period  in  1916. 
Canada's    exports    of    paper,    pulpwood,    wood    pulp,    and 

manufactures  of  wood   total  about  $40,000,000   a   year. 
Canada's  Royal  Northwest  Mounted  Police,  strength  of  all 

ranks  (Aug.,  1917),  742. 

Canada's  per   capita  value  of   exports,    191'6-17,   $63    (in- 
crease in  3  years  of  $55.) 
Canada's  foreign  trade,  for   1917-18,   is  estimated  at   $2.- 

500,000,000. 
First  C.P.E.  steamer  to  reach  Vancouvare  from  Yokohama, 

June  14,  1887. 


FRED.  M.  SMITH 

Merchant  Tailor 


109  King  St.  West 
TORONTO 


Telephone  Adelaide  2248 


Printing  that  Sells  Goods 

The  selling  power  of  Direct  Advertis- 
ing, well  planned,  has  been  established 
beyond  question. 

Let  us  help  you  present  your  product 
to  a  select  list  of  prospects  in  a  man- 
ner that  will  bring  you  results. 

Get  in  touch  with  as.  No  obligation 
is  involved. 

R.  G.  MCLEAN,  LIMITED 

26-34  LOMBARD  ST.  TORONTO,  CANADA 


Diamonds 
Watches  Silver 


are  specially  and  largely  featured  in  the  new 
Wanless  Store  at  243  Yonge  Street.  British 
goods  have  the  preference  and  British  business 
ideals  are  followed.  You  will  indeed  have 
satisfaction  in  doing  business  with  us. 

EVERYTHING    GUARANTEED 

THE  JOHN  WANLESS  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1840 
243  YONGE  STREET         -         TORONTO. 


A  NATIONAL  INSTITUTION 

The  Mutual  Life  of  Canada  has  completed  forty- 
eight  years  of  its  history  and  stands  in  the  front 
rank  of  Canada's  financial  institutions. 

The  Mutual  Life  confines  its  business  to  the 
Dominion  and  the  colony  of  Newfoundland. 

The  Mutual  Life  invests  every  dollar  of  its  assets 
with  the  exception  of  British  and  French  War 
Bonds  in  this  country,  and  so  promotes  the 
prosperity  of  our  citizens. 

Mutual  Life  protects  in  the  aggregate  over 
50.000  Canadian  homes  to  the  extent  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-three  million  dollar?. 

The  Mutual  Life  is  the  only  Canadian  Company 
operating  in  the  Dominion  on  a  purely  mutual 
basis,  the  most  democratic,  the  most  economical, 
the  safest  and  the  most  popular  form  of  life 
insurance. 

The  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Canada 
Waterloo        -         Ontario 


LOAN  DEPARTMENT 

MONEY  LOANED  AT  LOWEST  CURRENT  RATES  OF  INTEREST 

on  Real  Estate,  Bonds  and  Stocks. 
MORTGAGES  AND  DEBENTURES  PURCEIASED. 

THE  LONDON  AND  CANADIAN 
LOAN  and  AGENCY  CO,  Limited 

Head  Offices  No.  51  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


Authorized  Capital $2,000,000 

Subscribed  Capital,  fully 

paid 1.250.000 

Reserve 800,000 

Assets 4,968,953 

OFFICES  IN  CANADA 
Head  Office        .         .         Toronto 

Branch  Offices 

Winnipeg.  Man.       Saskatoon,  Sask. 
fcgina,  Sask.          Yorklon.  Sask. 

Head  Office  in  Great  Britain 
2«  Castle  Street        .        Edinburgh 


V.  B.  Wadsworth.  Manager 

Wm.    Wedd,    Jr.    Secretary 

President Thomas  Long 

Vice- President    .C.  S.  Gzowski 
DIRECTORS 

A.   H.  Campbell 

W.  C.  Noxon 

C.  C    Dallon 
.     G.-ldwin  Larratt  Smith 

Colin  M.  Black,  W.S. 


Edinburgh 

DEBENTURES    of   the  Company,    with    haif-vearly    interest    coup   15 

t.    are  issued   to  investors    in    sums  oj   $100  and  upwards, 
of  from  1  to  5  years  bearing  current  rates  of  interest. 

These  Investments  afford  absolute  security  and  assured  fncrme. 


H.  H.  WILLIAMS  &  C( 


Real  Estati 


38  KING  STREET  EAS' 
TORONTO 


The  Imperial  Guarantee 
Accident  Insurance 

OF  CANADA 
Head  Office    46  Kins  St.  West,  To) 

Authorized  Capital    -  SI.OOO.OOO 

Subscribed  Capital    -  1,OOO,OOO 

Paid  Up  Capital        -  200,000 

Government  Deposit  161.OOO 

GIVB  IMPERIAL  PROTECTION  IN  THEIR 

P'"elity  £SJ£«  1 

Government      |  Aut.moWIe 

Automobile  Fire  | 
Commercial  Plate  Glass 


House 


Burglary 


J 


BRANCH  OFFICES  : 

Canada  Life  Bldg..         Cramer  &  Co..         Merchant.    Bl 
Montreal,  Que.  Vancouver,  B.C.  Win 

Canada  .Life  Bldg.,  Calgary,  Alta. 

E.  \VlLL\tiS,' Mfantfinf  Director    FRANK  W.  COX, 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
LIBRARY 
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